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Tradition vs. Innovation 


A coop MANAGER will recognize that the traditions of an 
organization serve many important purposes. When they 
inspire peuple, that is all to the good. But unless progress 
becomes the prevailing habit, tradition will be misused. 
People will lean on past wisdom and experience to the point 
where they develop none of their own, and take little or no 
initiative. Certainly, by innovating, we do stand to lose 
some traditions that have had value in the past. But right 
here is one of the tests of leadership: to know the differ- 
ences between a tradition that is still good, one that needs 
to be modified, and one that should be abandoned alto- 
gether. Those who are to lead adequately im these times not 
only need to know the differences, but they need the forti- 
tude to act on what they know, painful as this sometimes is. 
This then is our continuing concern as business man- 
agers: We dare not ignore the methods and skills that have 
demonstrably paid off. We cannot afford to lose the abili- 
ties we have practiced so long to acquire. But we must also 
recognize—and here is the challenge—that no matter how 
successful we have been, not all the methods we have 
learned will be useful for continuing success. Which ones 
will we need for the future, and which shall be suspect? 


—FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, Vitality in a Business 
Enterprise. 
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THOUGH SOME RECENT surveys have indi- 
cated that companies are beginning to 
have second thoughts about the wisdom 
of adhering to a strict retirement policy, 
little evidence of this trend appears in 
the findings of a recent Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs poll of the top personnel 
officers of 116 companies representing all 
segments of industry coast to coast.* 
Only 16 per cent of the participating 
companies reported that they had recently 
changed their retirement policies, and of 
these seven-eighths said that the changes 
represented a tightening up of their exist- 
ing regulations. Another 13 per cent said 
they expected to make some changes in 
their policies in the near future. The re- 
plies showed, however, that most of these 
would also be in the direction of stricter 
control and fewer exceptions. 

About 45 per cent of the companies 
insist on retirement at a fixed age (usu- 
ally 65), with no exceptions. They justify 
this policy on the grounds that it’s the 


* Retirement Policies: Personnel Policies Forum 
Survey No. 59. Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D.C., 1960. $1.00. 
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least troublesome way to handle the 


problem. As one employee relations man- 
ager pointed out, “it avoids emotional 
discussions about health, ability, and so 
on. It’s the law and everyone abides by 
it.” 

A slightly larger proportion (46 per 
cent) have adopted the more flexible 
policy of fixing the age for retirement but 
allowing employees who seem capable of 
carrying on to do so if they wish. Thus 
the personnel manager of a manufactur- 
ing company with about 1,000 employees 
reported that they now had 12 people on 
their payroll past normal retirement age. 
“This policy of flexibility has worked to 
our advantage in most cases,” he added. 
“Both company and employees favor it.” 

Comparatively few companies seem to 
have agreed wholeheartedly with the re- 
spondent who wrote, “We feel that age in 
years alone does not determine when a 
person should be retired. We have many 
people who are beyond 65 and doing a 
good job.” About 10 per cent of the larger 
companies and 12 per cent of the smaller 
ones compromise, however, to the extent 
of following different policies for salaried 
and hourly paid employees. In virtually 





all these cases, salaried employees are re- 
tired at a fixed age, without exception, 
and shop employees have no fixed retire- 
ment age. But many of: the accompany- 
ing comments indicated that union pres- 
sure had been responsible for the more 
liberal policy for production workers and 
that the company was not really in favor 
of it. 


How Distasteful Is 

Routine Work? 

Most oF THE PROPOSALS for making rou- 
tine work less tedious through the aid of 
such devices as job enlargement, partici- 
pation in decision making, and job rota- 
tion have come from people who by 
training and temperament are themselves 
naturally repelled by the very idea of 
monotonous jobs. But while to social 
scientists and other professional observ- 
ers of the industrial scene the man on the 
assembly line may well seem to be in an 
intolerable situation, it has never satis- 
factorily been established that produc- 
’ tion workers, by and large, feel the same 
- way about their lot. 

It is true that the extensive studies of 
automobile assembly-line workers car- 
ried out by the researchers at Yale Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Human Relations un- 
covered “an outright distaste for and 
revulsion to” highly repetitive, conveyor- 
paced work among the men interviewed. 
But precisely the opposite state of affairs 
was recently reported by M. D. Kil- 
bridge, of The University of Chicago, 
in a study of some 200 assembly-line op- 
erators in a plant manufacturing radio 
and TV sets. Only about 12 per cent 
of the workers questioned in this study 
expressed a preference for doing a larger 
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amount of work on each unit of produc- 
tion; and an even smaller percentage 
said they would rather work on a line 
whose pace they could control them- 
selves than on a conveyor-paced one.* 
Further evidence that monotonous 
work may not be inherently distasteful 
seems to be forthcoming from the na- 
tionwide survey of 2,460 American fam- 
ilies carried out last year by The Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center for the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health.** Among 
the 862 men in eight occupational groups 
questioned, a considerably higher pro- 
portion of the professionals and manag- 
ers than of the blue-collar workers were 
satisfied with their jobs. But to the 
former groups job satisfaction meant in 
the main the extent to which they felt 
personally involved in their work, where- 
as the blue-collar groups thought of it in 
terms of such extrinsic factors as pay, 
job security, and working conditions. 
Further, it was noted that compara- 
tively few of the blue-collar workers 
were dissatisfied with their jobs on the 
grounds that they afforded them no 
sense of personal fulfilment, whereas this 
was the major source of dissatisfaction 
for the professional and managerial 
groups. It would appear, the researchers 
conclude, that blue-collar workers either 
start out with minimal expectations of 
finding fulfilment in their jobs, or even- 
tually become adjusted to the lack of it. 
Either way, they do not seem to be par- 
ticularly frustrated about their situation. 
One of the most interesting findings 


*M. D. Kilbridge, “Do Workers Prefer Larger 
Jobs?” PERSONNEL, Sept.-Oct., 1960, pp. 45-48. 
**G. Gurin et al., Americans View Their Mental 
Health. Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1960. 
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of this study was that easily the most dis- 
satisfied and frustrated of all the groups 
questioned were the men engaged in cler- 
ical and white-collar occupations, well 
over half of whom said they would 
rather be doing some other kind of work 
—a clear indication that they expected 
to obtain some ego-satisfactions from 
working but were not finding them in 
their present jobs. On the whole, in com- 
parison with the volumes that have 
been written about the plight of produc- 
tion workers or, for that matter, of man- 
agers, the woes of white-collar workers 
have received somewhat scant attention. 
With more and more of the workforce 
now moving into clerical occupations, 
the frustrations of the white-collar job 
may well become management’s main 
area of future concern. 


Employees’ Own Research Project 
Cuts Turnover, Boosts Morale 


Many companies can take justifiable 
pride in their systematic approach to 
some particular personnel activity—com- 
pensation, for example, or supervisory 
training, or performance appraisal. Still 
a comparative rarity, however, is the or- 
ganization that has researched its en- 
tire range of personnel functions—and 
rarer still is the one able to furnish docu- 
mentary evidence of the concrete results 
to be achieved from such a comprehen- 
sive course. 

A notable example from this last cate- 
gory is the St. Vincent’s Hospital in New 
York City, which some years back found 
itself confronted by a number of person- 
nel problems that are especially acute in 
hospitals but by no means peculiar to 
them—a rapidly widening gap between 
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income and costs, high turnover, and 
mounting pressures from employees and 
employee representatives for working 
conditions on a par with those prevail- 
ing for similar work elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly, the hospital decided to embark on 
a research program aimed basically at 
improving employee job satisfaction and 
performance, without increasing costs. 

The research project, which was aided 
by a grant from the U.S. Public Health 
Service, took three years and covered 
every aspect of personnel administration, 
every employee, and all levels of manage- 
ment. Though consultants were used to 
avoid wasting time over trial-and-error 
approaches, the research itself was car- 
ried out by the people who, it was re- 
alized, would subsequently be called up- 
on to apply the findings or would bene- 
fit from their application, i.e., the em- 
ployees themselves. Hospital employees 
put in a total of 12,280 man-hours serv- 
ing on the various research committees 
and assisting in the supervisory develop- 
ment program. 

The project covered seven major areas: 
an analysis of turnover statistics by de- 
partment and by length of service; de- 
velopment of job descriptions and job 
classifications, and the construction of an 
equitable wage and salary plan; a study 
of the effectiveness of various recruit- 
ment sources; development of new se- 
lection methods, including the use of 
psychological tests; supervisory and man- 
agement development programs; special 
studies of “problem” departments; and 
an investigation of the feasibility of us- 
ing objective performance standards and 
ratings in the hospital. Also included 
were three supplementary research proj- 








ects—an analysis and clarification of su- 
pervisory authority and responsibility; 
a study of the status tensions of nurses 
aides; and attitude surveys of nonsuper- 
visory personnel. 

Among the measurable results of this 
comprehensive effort were a 15.9 per 
cent reduction in turnover by the third 
year, representing, the hospital estimates, 
a direct saving of $45,000; a steady in- 
crease in the amount of time spent by 
supervisors on supervisory duties; and an 
over-all improvement in morale. 

St. Vincent’s has now published a full 
report on this program.* Though to 
some extent the report, which runs to 
over 350 pages, is concerned with prob- 
lems of primary interest to other hospi- 
tal administrators, many of its conclu- 
sions, as well as its recommendations for 
further research, have general applica- 
bility. A limited supply of copies is 
available, price $5.00 each. Interested 
readers should write, St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital of the City of New York, 7th Ave. 
& llth St., New York 11,N. Y. 


Sales Manpower Needs for 1961 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS will be look- 
ing for upwards of 179,000 new salesmen 
this year, according to the findings of a 
nationwide spot survey by the Sales 
Foundation Division of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York. In companies 
manufacturing consumer products, ap- 
proximately three times as many train- 
ees as experienced men will be needed; 
among industrial producers the demand 
for trainees will be proportionately less, 
* Developing Scientific Personnel Systems and 


a St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York City, 
1960. 
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but still greater than that for experi- 
enced salesmen, the survey shows.* 

Though almost all the companies re- 
sponding to the survey have special sales 
training programs for their trainees, less 
than half have a training man in charge 
of the program. One company in 20 
hires an outside trainer to conduct the 
course, and the remainder leave the job 
up to the sales manager. 

Asked how much they reckoned it 
cost them to select, hire, train, and su- 
pervise a salesman until he became pro- 
ductive, the respondents gave estimates 
ranging all the way from $1,000 to 
$35,000. (Significantly enough, 12 per 
cent of the respondents skippd the ques- 
tion and another 17 per cent said they 
didn’t know.) About one-third of the re- 
plies set the cost at varying figures from 
$1,000 to $5,000. Another 30 per cent 
placed it between $5,000 and $10,000; 
and 9 per cent at between $12,000 and 
$35,000. The average cost worked out at 
$7,813—an increase of about 17 per cent 
over the average cost of $6,680 estimated 
in AMA’s 1955 study, A Company 
Guide to the Selection of Salesmen. 

Other topics covered in the survey in- 
cluded starting compensation for train- 
ees and experienced salesmen, major 
sources of locating new salesmen, and 
characteristics of “top producers.” Read- 
ers who would like a copy of the com- 
plete report may obtain one, while sup- 
plies last, on application to Sales Man- 
power Foundation, Sales Executives 
Club of New York, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


*“Sales Manpower Management of American 
ee ma in 1961,” Sales Executive, Jan. 
4, 1961. 








Before embarking on any formal program for develop- 
ing its executive team, top management must reach 
policy decisions on a number of basic questions that 
are too often ignored. 
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Planned Development 


DAVID THOMAS 


Employee Relations 
Esso Research & Engineering Company 
Linden, New Jersey 


Manacemenr peveropment has been 
a separately identifiable business func- 
tion for at least ten years. During that 
time, countless articles have been writ- 
ten on the subject. Numerous compa- 
nies have created staff positions (if not 
entire departments) for the express 
purpose of cultivating their manage- 
rial crop. Special courses for managers 
and potential managers have been de- 
veloped at leading universities and 
other institutions all over the country. 
Yet, despite all this burgeoning activ- 
ity, there are still many people who 
want no part of the whole business. 


Most of these skeptics are busi- : 
nessmen, and their attitude toward 
planned management development 
ranges all the way from tacit indiffer- 
ence to highly vocal opposition. In 
general, these are the people who take 
the view that no specific action is 
needed to develop managers for to- 
morrow, because there are always good 
men coming along who will inevita- 
bly make their mark. Management de- 
velopment, they argue, is something 
that is best left to “take care of itself.” 

It must be admitted that this laissez- 
jaire school has a certain logic on its 
side. In the long run, management de- 
velopment does take care of itself—for 
whether planned or not, the training 
of new managers is a process that is 
continuously going on in every organ- 





ization. The practical requirements of 
getting work done necessitate not only 
delegation of authority but follow-up 
by the superior to insure that his subor- 
dinates make proper use of that author- 
ity. If they do not, it is he who must 
answer to top management. From the 
top down, it becomes incumbent, then, 
on each manager to teach his subor- 
dinates to do their work in a certain 
way. While this may not necessarily be 
the most effective way, it imposes a 
pattern on the subordinate that more 
often than not exerts a permanent in- 
fluence on his subsequent performance 
as a manager. 

(Managers, of course, have another 
reason for developing capable subordi- 
nates: they need replacements if they 
are to be promoted themselves.) 

The best, therefore, that can be said 
of laissez-faire development is that it 
produces as many kinds of managers 
as there are departments or divisions 
in the organization. In the nature of 
things, some of these departments or 
divisions will no doubt be headed by 
competent men who, by sheer force of 
example, will be able to inculcate 
sound principles and modern methods 
of management on their subordinates. 
But not all segments of the enterprise 
will be so efficient, and in these less 
competent areas—where, in fact, the 
need for improvement is greatest— 
leaving development to take care of it- 
self will produce successive crops of 
managers who merely repeat the mis- 
takes of their predecessors. 

A company cannot choose, therefore, 
between having “management devel- 
opment” and not having it. The deci- 
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sion confronting every organization is 
whether the development of its manag- 
ers, present and potential, is to be 
haphazard or planned. Why, then, 
should the planned variety be such a 
bone of contention? 


The Roots of Skepticism 


One obvious answer to this question 
is that management development as a 
conscious activity has grown too fast 
for its own good. There is no doubt 
that, in the initial rush to climb aboard 
the bandwagon, some companies fell 
off with a jolt. Now they and those 
who declined passage in the first place 
are wondering in loud voices just 
where the glittering vehicle is headed. 
The same disillusionment is evident in 
the somewhat skeptical looks now be- 
ing cast at human relations and opera- 
tions research. 

The present uncertainty about man- 
agement development has its roots also 
in the readiness of too many practition- 
ers to accede to impossible goals. Con- 
fronted by demands from top manage- 
ment for demonstrable gains in pro- 
ductivity, efficiency, or cost reduction, 
many executive development directors 
have promised results that they had 
little hope of being able to deliver. If 
top management cannot be sold on the 
long-range (and, admittedly, some- 
times intangible) benefits of a manage- 
ment development program, in most 
cases it would probably be better to 
have no program at all. 

Piecemeal attempts at development 
have provided their share of disillu- 
sionment, too. The manager returning 
from a human relations program often 
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finds he has learned something too 
radical to practice in the climate his 
colleagues have created. It may be eas- 
ier for him to revert to his old ways, 
and if he does, sooner or later someone 
will start wondering what good comes 
out of “sending these people to school.” 


Form vs. Content 


Another defect prevalent in many 
programs today is an overemphasis on 
form, at the expense of content. I re- 
member some years ago, when I was on 
the staff of a university extension divi- 
sion, receiving a telephone call from a 
trade association executive who want- 
ed to know how much three days of 
management training would cost. Ap- 
parently it had been decided that the 
association’s manager-members should 
learn to manage better and that they 
could devote three days to the project. 
No, no one had thought about the spe- 
cific areas of training needed. No, the 
managers could not spend time dis- 
cussing their problems with the exten- 
sion staff. Couldn’t the university just 
send someone over to teach manage- 
ment for three days? 

It must be admitted, I suppose, that 
these people deserved some credit for 
realizing that they needed manage- 
ment training at all. Nevertheless, their 
purchasing-agent approach illustrates 
two misconceptions that have con- 
tributed to the disenchantment over 
planned development: (1) the idea 
that men can be developed merely by 
setting aside time and money for the 
job; and (2) the belief in the efficacy 
of a standardized, packaged program. 


But the emphasis on form at the ex- 
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pense of content reaches its finest flow- 
ering, perhaps, in the replacement 
chart. As we all know, the basic func- 
tion of this chart is to show a backup 
man or understudy for each manager 
in the company. Now, in theory, hav- 
ing a replacement ready entails devel- 
oping him. Thus, ideally used, the re- 
placement chart forces those in charge 
of the management development pro- 
gram to buckle down to the job in 
earnest. It entails the preparation of job 
analyses and job descriptions; esti- 
mates of the personal and professional 
qualifications required for each mana- 
gerial job; the regular appraisal of all 
managers; and schedules of the further 
education and training needed to help 
each man prepare for the next step up 
the ladder. 

All too often it happens, however, 
that the replacement chart is the form 
most likely to be used simply as evi- 
dence that something is being done. A 
quick look by the company president 
cannot tell him whether a man has 
been evaluated and trained for a job 
that has been analyzed and described: 
the chart would be just as enlighten- 
ing if the names had been picked out 
of a hat. 

Still another reason for the prevalent 
skepticism about the value of planned 
development is the failure of many, if 
not most, program directors to evalu- 
ate the results of their efforts. Not only 
can a systematic evaluation show what 
effect the program has had on the 
company’s over-all operations; it can 
also pinpoint the best methods of de- 
velopment to use in particular cases. 
An experimental approach that is 
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soundly conceived and properly car- 
ried out can indicate, for example, 
whether or not top management can 
reasonably expect the program to pro- 
duce results measurable in dollars and 
cents. And evaluation can also yield 
such information as that, while the in- 
tensive summer course at X University 
has been of considerable benefit to de- 
partmental managers, it has proved 
only moderately useful to assistant vice 
presidents, and of little or no worth to 
junior executives. Appropriate com- 
binations of other methods and man- 
agement levels can be determined in 
the same way. When inventoried, they 
provide the company with reasonable 
assurance that men and methods will 
henceforth be suitably matched. 

In the opinion of Willard E. Bennett, 
of Cities Service Refining Corpora- 
tion, the widespread uncertainty about 
the value of management development 
has been caused in part by the lack of 
precisely this kind of evaluation. We 
have failed, he says, “to distill from our 
experience with management develop- 
ment such standards and guides as are 
necessary to a disciplined and organ- 
ized use of the various developmental 
tools and techniques.” * 


Questions for Policymakers 


When top management does accept 
the view that it has a vital stake in de- 
veloping its executive team, an ambi- 
tious training program is not necessar- 
ily the next step. A corollary decision 
is still required: should the develop- 
*W. E. Bennett, “An Integrated Approach to 
Management Development,” in Executive Se- 


lection, Development, and Inventory, AMA 
Personnel Series 171 (1957). 


ment be active or passive? Or, to put 
the question another way, should man- 
agers be encouraged or directed in the 
process? 

With “encouraged development,” the 
manager is counseled on what sub- 
jects he should explore and study. A 
new assistant department head, for in- 
stance, may be told that some knowl- 
edge of cost accounting and budget- 
ing will be useful to him. The “en- 
courager” may suggest ways of acquir- 
ing this knowledge, but he will take it 
for granted that this is all that is need- 
ed for the man to take the hint. 

The “directed development” ap- 
proach not only identifies the new 
knowledge a manager needs—but also 
provides for the necessary action. 
Thus, our assistant department man- 
ager might be sent to a university 
course or to an AMA seminar. Or, if 
there are enough men in the company 
needing similar training, an inside 
company course may be set up for 
them. 

Both encouraged and directed de- 
velopment take place, in varying com- 
binations and with varying degrees of 
emphasis, in all companies with an ac- 
tive interest in management develop- 
ment. But how far the company should 
rely on one approach or the other and 
what, in the light of all the attendant 
circumstances, represents the most 
fruitful combination of the two cannot 
be decided until at least tentative agree- 
ment has been reached on the answers 
to the following five questions: 

1. What are the functions of a manager? 


2. What knowledge is required for per- 
forming these functions? 
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. What qualities indicate a man’s po- 
tential for assuming executive responsi- 
bility? 

. What experiences are most effective 
in developing a manager? 

. How can candidates best gain these 
experiences? 

Each of these questions is still a 
center of controversy. But to wait for 
definitive answers to them would 
doom us to doing nothing at all for a 
considerable time. If complete inaction 
is to be avoided, each question must 
be answered in the light of current 
knowledge and the company’s particu- 
lar aims and climate. Following, there- 
fore, are tentative answers to some of 
these questions and suggested ap- 
proaches to the rest. 


The Functions of the Manager 


Generalizations about the functions 
of the manager usually stress his role 
as a coordinator. Thus Howard W. 
Johnson, Dean of the School of Indus- 
trial Management of M.1.T., has said 
that the manager’s job is “to integrate 
the resources of the organization— 
technical and human, financial and 
material—in such a way as to achieve 
its goals.” * And Crawford H. Greene- 
walt has defined it as creating “a har- 
monious whole out of dissimilar dis- 
ciplines.” * 

Koontz and O’Donnell, authors of 
a widely used text, have identified five 
basic management functions: plan- 
ning, organizing, staffing, directing, 


*H. W. Johnson, “Developing Engineers for 
"6, Greenewalt, The Uncommon Man. 


— -Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
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and controlling.* It will be noted that 
whereas this statement defines the 
manager’s job in terms of what he 
does the two previous definitions are 
concerned with his ultimate purpose 
—that is to say, the ends of manage- 
ment rather than the means. 

Many experts have likewise ap- 
proached the question from slightly 
different directions; but regardless of 
their point of departure, all the anal- 
yses somehow lead to the conclusion 
that a manager coordinates the efforts 
of men in their use of machines and 
material. They also underscore the 
fact that proficiency in some special- 
ized business function, such as selling, 
accounting, research, production, or 
engineering, does not of itself auto- 
matically produce a good manager. 

As Charles Nelson has pointed out, 
one major difference between the func- 
tional specialist and the manager lies 
in the kind of knowledge each needs 
to carry out his job: 

The lone shoemaker needs to know how 

to make shoes. When he hires several 

helpers, he needs additional knowledge: 
how to teach men to make shoes. By the 
time he has grown into a full-sized plant 
operation, his knowledge requirements 
change further. He then must know how 
to get men to teach and supervise others. 
As our shoemaker becomes more and 
more removed from the making of the 
product, his task becomes increasingly 
complex. His knowledge is broadened, 
and his art is concerned more and more 
with men and less and less with shoes.* 


*H. Koontz and C. O'Donnell, Principles of 
Management. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 

®C. A. Nelson, “The Liberal Arts in Manage- 
a Harvard Business Review, May-June, 
1958. 
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What, then, does a man need to 
know to be able to integrate the efforts 
of many people, to create a harmoni- 
ous whole—to teach others, and then 
in turn to get other men to teach and 
to supervise? One frequently proposed 
answer to this question is that the 
manager should be familiar with those 
branches of knowledge concerned 
with the behavior of individuals and 
groups—psychology, sociology, his- 
tory, and so on. 

The Canadian Marconi Company, 
however, takes a more practical stand 
in this matter. Following a study 
aimed at identifying the kinds of in- 
formation needed for the day-by-day 
supervision of human effort, Marconi 
executives concluded that, to manage 
effectively, a man needs to know these 
facts about himself and others: 


How we learn. 

How we receive information. 
How we evaluate. 

How we reach decisions. 
How we communicate. 
What we desire and need.’ 


While this list may not be complete, 
much less perfect, it does represent an 
understandable approach to the prob- 
lem. Certainly, it is easier to sell top 
management on the idea that training 
is needed in these areas than to secure 
approval for a course called “Social 
Psychology.” 

Let us turn, now, to the question: 
“What are the signs that show us that 
a man has the qualities of which 
managers are made?” The answer to 
this one is still being sought by busi- 


*S. M. Finlayson, “A Blueprint for Management 
Development,” Personnet, January, 1955. 


nessmen and educators alike. Stand- 
ard Oil Company (NJ.) considers it 
important enough to merit a contin- 
uing study on the early identification 
of management potential. Most busi- 
nessmen, even though they know that 
all the data are not in, would probably 
agree with Willard Bennett that the 
prime managerial quality is “this elu- 
sive stuff of leadership that no one 
can quite define—this phenomenon 
through which the same results are 
achieved by widely varied methods 
and widely varied approaches.”* 


Identifying the Potential Manager 


It is not possible, of course, within 
the scope of this article, to embark 
upon a detailed discussion about the 
qualities of potential managers or to 
suggest how these people can be 
found. The point I am trying to make 
is merely that successful management 
development requires investigation of 
these questions and policy decisions 
on them. The results may be extremely 
pragmatic, as in the case of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Thus John A. 
Spencer, who heads GE’s Marketing 
Personnel Development Service, re- 
cently remarked, “We are quite deter- 
mined that we are not identifying and 
hiring managers at the college level.” 
Pointing out that a man need not be- 
come a manager to have a rewarding 
career at GE, he added, “We believe 
strongly that management is earned 
by certain individuals, who are not pre- 
selected as such.” * 


* Bennett, op. cit. 

*J. A. Spencer, “A Businessman Discusses Edu- 
cation for Business,” Michigan Business Review, 
July, 1960 
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One way to identify future managers 
is, of course, to look at the characteris- 
tics of men who have already proved 
successful ones. Thus, International 
Harvester carried out a survey some 
years ago designed to identify signifi- 
cant experience in the early careers of 
top managers. With some slight modi- 
fication, the survey could also have 
been designed to identify the personal 
qualities of these men.° 

Incidentally, discussion of the whole 
problem of identifying future man- 
agers often overlooks the fact that the 
organizational climate—the prejudices 
and preferences of those at the top— 
may favor certain characteristics that 
are in fact completely irrelevant as in- 
dicators of managerial potential. It is 
highly unlikely, for instance, that 
good managers are to be found only 
among Ivy League graduates, or 
among men who have started out, say, 
in sales. But if these are the firmly 
cherished notions of the president, 
they must be taken into account in 
appraising a particular man’s chances 
of success with the organization. For 
this reason, it is unlikely that one com- 
pany’s list of desirable traits can ever 
be taken over, lock, stock, and barrel, 
by another. The man with a tendency 
to “talk up” to the vice president may 
quickly move ahead in Company A— 
and move out with equal speed in 
Company B. 

Once the potential manager has been 
identified, he must be trained in both 
the science and the art of management. 
*E. H. Reed, “A Practical Plan for Executive. 
Development,” in Strengthening Supervisory and 


Executive Performance, AMA Personnel Series 
167 (1956). ’ 
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“Science,” used here in its original 
connotation, is the body of knowledge 
about management; “art” is the prac- 
tice of management, the use of that 
knowledge. The International Harves- 
ter survey mentioned earlier found 
that management art and science are 
best learned at the same time. The 
most helpful experiences in the devel- 
opment of a successful manager, the 
survey showed, were: 


Early in his career, working for a 
supervisor who delegated authority, ex 
acted responsibility, and encouraged 
initiative. 

Being given special work assignments 
that cut across job and departmental lines. 


Howard W. Johnson, discussing the 
problem of making specialists into 
managers, has suggested that the nec- 
essary broadening can be provided by 
these four “avenues of growth”: 


New tasks. 
New colleagues. 
New habits. 
New situations.” 


A manager develops best, then, by 
acquiring simultaneously the science 
and the art of his profession. The ini- 
tial impetus can come either from the 
man himself or from the company. 
But once the most effective develop- 
mental experiences have been identi- 
fied, the company must then deter- 
mine how these experiences are to be 
gained. 

In companies where this question 
has been studied, the answer has usu- 
ally taken the form of some combina- 
tion of job assignments and formal 


* Johnson, op. cit. 
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training. Thus, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N,J.) and its affiliates have 
found that their managers develop 
most effectively through a combina- 
tion of job rotation, coaching, formal 
university programs, company-spon- 
sored courses, and committee “task 
force” assignments. And the Manage- 
ment Research and Development In- 
stitute at General Electric believes 
that management training “can best be 
accomplished as a supplement to hold- 
ing down a job—at a time when the 
job itself is the laboratory.”™ 


Check Points for Planners 


Most of what I have said thus far 
will find ready acceptance, of course, 
among the proponents of the planned 
approach to management develop- 
ment. But my aim here has not been 
simply to preach to the converted. 
Rather, I have tried to single out the 
factors to be taken into account in 
overcoming initial skepticism and re- 
sistance on the part of top manage- 
ment and in designing the kind of pro- 
gram most likely to secure positive 
results. To underscore the various 
points brought out in the preceding 
discussion, here is a series of check 
points for program planners: 

Design the program to satisfy a pri- 
mary aim of top management: perpet- 
uation of the company. Only by a con- 
stant search for new products and 
new methods can a company achieve 
and maintain a position of leadership. 
But, as E. H. Reed reminds us, while 
many business leaders find that their 
innovations in products or processes 


™ Spencer, op. cit. 


soon become part of the competition’s 
bag of tricks, “resourceful, aggressive, 
imaginative management ... is the 
one feature of a business organization 
which cannot be exactly duplicated, 
imitated, or adapted.”"* The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company based its 
full-scale management development 
on the answers to three questions: (1) 
What do we need to perpetuate this 
organization? (2) Who can do it? (3) 
How can he be trained? 

Sell the management training pro- 
gram as a logical follow-up to the 
preparation of a replacement chart. 
Once the managerial needs have been 
established and graphically demon- 
strated in the form of a replacement 
chart, the next logical step is to ascer- 
tain what actual and potential execu- 
tive talent the company possesses now. 
Machinery must be set up to balance 
supply and demand. To a consider- 
able extent, this balance can be 
achieved through the development of 
promotable manpower. 

For the key to effective manage- 
ment development, look to the com- 
pany’s present managers. A highly 
successful program at General Mills 
focused on the superior’s role as coach 
and on his responsibility for develop- 
ing and encouraging his subordinates. 
Accordingly, the program began by 
helping incumbent managers to im- 
prove their delegating, coaching, and 
communicating, as well as their ability 
to recognize the best man for each 
job. The result was a management 
* Reed, op. cit. 

*T. W. Prior, “Executive Apprenticeship,” in 


Strengthening Supervisory and Executive Per- 
formance, AMA Personnel Series 167 (1956). 
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team much more conscious of the im- 
portance of stimulating and building 
men."* 

Improving operations may be a 
more successful approach than im- 
proving individuals. As many compa- 
nies have found, singling out a prom- 
ising man for development may have 
a number of undesirable consequences 
—resentment on the part of others, for 
instance, and disappointment for the 
man himself if he is not speedily pro- 
moted. When the avowed aim of the 
program is to improve operations, a 
man’s selection for training is viewed 
as part of the normal process of work 
analysis rather than as a symbol of 
status. 

Goal setting through performance 
appraisal should be an integral part of 
management development. While most 
larger companies do have some sort of 
formal appraisal system, the “annual 
review” is still too often thought of as 
a means of correcting mistakes. When 
it is regarded as a planning session, 
the company, the superior, and the 
man under review benefit in a variety 
of ways: 


Defensive, communication-blocking re- 
actions are eliminated. 

The goals of the individual are recog- 
nized and efforts are made to match them 
with those of the company. 

The session becomes a logical occasion 
for discussing the company’s plans for the 
individual’s development. 

By giving direction to the individual's 
own efforts at improvement, it can lead to 
more “encouraged development.” 


“D. E. Balch, 
tory,” in Executive Selection, Development, and 
Inventory, AMA Personnel Series 171 (1957). 


“Executive Selection and Inven- 
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Management development must be 
a continuous process. Much of today’s 
skepticism about management devel- 
opment programs results from “scat- 
tered shots,” fired in many cases by 
the skeptics themselves—“a seminar 
this year, a program next year, and a 
few meetings the year following,” as 
one writer has put it.> The program 
at International Harvester owes part 
of its success to the fact that it pro- 
vides for carry-over assignments in 
which managers apply the knowledge 
they have gained in formal training 
to the practical, day-to-day require- 
ments of their jobs.** Another study 
has shown that the impact of manage- 
ment training tends to vary almost di- 
rectly with “program length, required 
and achieved extent of personal in- 
volvement, and amount of personal ef- 
fort expended.”*” 

No single individual or department 
can be completely responsible for man- 
agement development. It may be prac- 
tical to appoint a director of manage- 
ment development, logical to expect 
individuals to broaden themselves, and 
valid to blame top management for 
the lack of a formal program. But the 
ultimate responsibility is a shared one, 
and it calls for thought and action 
throughout the company. Joseph M. 
Trickett has described the combina- 
tion as follows: 

The individual is responsible for his 

own development. 

Each ae is responsible for stimu- 
% Bennett, o.. cit. 

* Reed, op 
™K. R. <i “Is Management Training 


Effective? —I,” Harvard Business Review, Jan- 
uary-February, 1957. 
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lating the self-development of his sub- 
ordinates. , 
The organization as a whole is re- 
sponsible for creating the proper develop- 
mental climate, and for providing a supply 
of managers.” 


In the final analysis, then, good 
management development is simply 
good management. It requires, first 
and foremost, an active interest in the 
sources, qualities, functions, and edu- 
cation of managers—an interest that 
must often hold its own in competi- 
tion with concern over production, 
sales, finances, and labor relations 
problems. 

It requires saturation. It must per- 
vade all management levels despite 
the impatience of some of the old 
guard, 

It requires open-mindedness about 


the science of management—a willing- 
ness to view management knowledge 


J. M. Trickett, “Fulfilling Individual Needs 


in Management 
May, 1957. 
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as steadily increasing, calling for con- 
stant study and experimentation. 

It requires continuity—a practical 
connection between formal training 
and daily activities, and a constant 
communication and exchange of new 
ideas and principles. 

It requires planning to insure inte- 
gration of—and common goals for— 
recruiting, selection, placement, train- 
ing, and promotion. 

It requires policing to guarantee 
that all requirements are met; to pre- 
vent crowding by the urgent demands 
of functional specialties; to prevent 
complacency from drying out content 
and leaving only form; and to remind 
people that innovations eventually be- 
come traditions. 

Finally, it requires at least one man 
in the company ready to gird for bat- 
tle whenever he hears the old, familiar 
argument: Why go to all this trouble, 
when things will work themselves out 
anyway? 


The 1960 Bargaining Picture 


Last year’s contract bargaining resulted in a median wage increase of exactly 9 cents 
an hour—about a quarter of a cent more than the median for 1959—reports The 
Bureau of National Affairs. On the basis of its analysis of about 3,500 settlements, BNA 
concludes that because of the high increases yielded by the construction industry the 
median for nonmanufacturing as a whole was considerably higher than the median for 
manufacturing—11.7 cents as opposed to 8.1 cents. Nonmanufacturing industries ex- 
clusive of construction showed a median increase of 9.9 cents. 

Almost half the 1960 settlements provided for deferred increases, as compared with 
39 per cent in 1959. Fringe benefits came in for a good deal of attention: insurance 
plans were covered in 34 per cent of the contracts, pension plans in 15 per cent, and 
severance pay in 4 per cent. In 2 per cent there were provisions for a shorter work 
week, generally with no loss in pay. 
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Prosasty no soox about business 
published during the past few years has 
had a greater impact on the thinking 
public than William H. Whyte, Jr.’s 
The Organization Man. It is true that 
some critics have questioned whether 
this somewhat lackluster creature does 
actually pervade the corporate scene to 
anything like the extent that Whyte 
maintained. But these doubts have 
gone largely unheard in the general 
chorus of concern over the implica- 
tions of his contention that the large 
corporation has produced a breed of 
men for whom the paramount virtues 


are teamwork, cooperation, and con- 
formity. 

Are these, it has been uneasily asked, 
the qualities that made America great? 
Can we hope to maintain our position 
of world leadership if business con- 
tinues to foster a way of life in which 
there is little or no place for the tradi- 
tional values of hard work, thrift, self- 
reliance, and individual struggle? 

These are valid questions, but be- 
fore we fret over them it might be as 
well to ask ourselves whether the im- 
pact of the organization on the personal 
lives of its members inevitably takes 
the form that Whyte has described. It 
cannot be denied, I think, that there 
are many companies today where any 
manifestation of “rugged individual- 
ism” would be grotesquely out of 
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place. On the other hand, there are 
many others whose managers bear lit- 
tle more than a token resemblance to 
Whyte’s prototype. If these were simply 
small companies, or companies still in 
the early stages of growth, it would be 
logical to conclude that it is large-scale 
organization per se that has produced 
the organization man, and that, as 
business grows larger and larger, he 
will end by engulfing us all. In actual 
fact, however, mere size seems to have 
nothing to do with the case. Some very 
large organizations still seem to afford 
considerable scope for free-wheeling, 
entrepreneurial managers, while some 
comparatively small ones are veritable 
temples of the cult of belongingness. If 
it must be admitted that every organ- 
ization exerts some influence over the 
behavior of its members, the question 
still remains: What is it about an or- 
ganization that determines the way its 
individual members behave—and is 
this determinant of such a nature as to 
make Mr. Whyte’s kind of organiza- 
tion man the mold in which most of, if 
not all, our future managers will be 
cast? 

It is my belief that the clue to the 
way people behave in an organization 
lies in its structure—the particular ar- 
rangement of its lines of authority, its 
consequent communications network, 
and the various skills it employs. These 
are the factors that shape its climate— 
the social and psychological atmos- 
phere to which sooner or later the in- 
dividual member must attune himself; 
otherwise, he must seek another milieu 
more in keeping with his particular 
temperament, abilities, and goals. 


It is a truism that organizational 
structure can take many forms, but at 
the risk of some oversimplification we 
can say that every organization falls 
roughly into one of two main types— 
the vertical, or tall, and the horizontal, 
or flat. These, of course, are the ex- 
tremes and there are, no doubt, many 
organizations that, for one reason or 
another, must be classed somewhere in 
between. Nevertheless, there are suf- 
ficient examples of these two main 
types of organization to justify our 
examining the differences in climate 
which their respective structures pro- 
duce. 


The Tall and the Flat 


To define, first of all, my terms, the 
“tall” structure is exemplified in the 
organization possessing many levels of 
authority, with the managers at each 
level exercising a short span of control, 
that is to say, supervising the work of a 
small number of subordinate manag- 
ers. “Flat” structures are those organ- 
izations with few levels of authority 
and a wide span of control for the in- 
dividual manager at each level. 

Here, perhaps, I should emphasize 
that tall structures are not necessarily 
characteristic of large organizations, or 
flat structures of small ones. Nor are 
the differences between the two types 
of structure symptomatic of central- 
ized vs. decentralized operations. 
While it may be true that tall struc- 
tures are more commonly found 
among large, centralized organizations, 
this particular combination is by no 
means typical of industry as a whole. 
The shape of the structure should not 
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be equated, therefore, with such other 
organizational characteristics as size or 
degree of centralization. As I have 
said, tallness or flatness is determined 
solely by the differences in the number 
of levels of authority and the conse- 
quent variations in each level’s span of 
control. 


Span of Control— 
In Theory and Practice 

Though it has often been affirmed 
that five or six subordinate managers 
represent the maximum number that 
a superior can effectively control, in 
practice the span varies widely from 
this theoretical limit. Thus, in a retail 
chain that may have only four levels of 
authority between the company presi- 
dent and first-line supervision, one 
manager may supervise from 20 to 30 
stores. By contrast, his counterpart in a 
manufacturing operation, where there 
will be from five to seven levels of 
management, or more, may have be- 
tween five and ten subordinates. Some 
companies have as many as 12 levels 
between the president and the first-line 
supervisors; here, the span of control 
generally runs below five. An AMA 
study of the span of control at the 
presidential level showed that among 
100 large companies (i.e, companies 
with over 5,000 employees) the me- 
dian number of executives reporting 
to the president was just over eight; 
the individual presidents’ span of con- 
trol ranged, however, from one to 
twenty-four.* 


*E. Dale, Planning and Developing the Com- 
pany Organization Structure. AMA Research 
Report No. 20, pp. 75-59. 
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These inherent differences of struc- 
ture influence the climate of the organ- 
ization in a number of ways. Among 
the most important we may note: 

1. The tall structure is characterized 
by close supervision, simply because it 
is both easy and tempting for the man- 
ager with few subordinates to keep a 
constant watch on what they are do- 
ing. In the flat structure, close super- 
vision is not even possible. 

2. In the tall structure, the manager 
can think of his small group of subor- 
dinates as his “team.” He can discour- 
age their open attempts to compete for 
his favor, leaving it to their uncon- 
scious desires to please him to carry the 
major burden of competitiveness. In 
the flat structure, the manager does not 
know his subordinates so well. He has 
less contact with them and can seldom 
bring them into contact with one an- 
other. Mostly, therefore, he has to 
judge them by impersonal or objective 
standards of performance. Since these 
standards are known to everyone con- 
cerned, the subordinates compete open- 
ly with one another in terms of their 
actual work performance rather than 
on the basis of their personal relations 
with the boss. 

3. The tall structure encounters nu- 
merous barriers to communication up 
and down the line, because messages 
can easily be distorted, if not lost alto- 
gether, at any one of its many levels. 
Consequently, it has a prime need for 
administrative controls, which in turn 
necessitate the promulgation of nu- 
merous rules and regulations, limiting 
and defining the behavior of its per- 
sonnel. By contrast, the flat structure 
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allows for more informality and more 
variation in behavior. Organizations of 
this type can get along with fewer 
rules and regulations. 


Promotion: Triumph or Trauma? 


4. The many levels of authority char- 
acteristic of the tall structure provide 
nicely spaced rungs in the promotional 
ladder. Moreover, the close contact be- 
tween superior and subordinate allows 
each candidate for advancement to 
study his boss’s role carefully, thus in- 
suring that he will experience little 
trauma when the time comes for him 
to step into it. In the flat structure on 
the other hand, every promotion repre- 
sents an enormous step into the un- 
known. Not only does it bring a great 
increase in responsibility, but the man- 
ager has never had a chance to observe 
his superior’s performance in what is 
now his own role. For him, promo- 
tion is a traumatic “sink or swim” 
situation. 

Here it may also be noted that in the 
tall structure, the superior can actually 
help his subordinates prepare for pro- 
motion and, in so doing, put them in 
his debt. In the flat structure, he has no 
such opportunity and the newly pro- 
moted manager will owe no gratitude, 
should he succeed, to anyone but him- 
self. 

Further, the many promotional steps 
of the tall structure allow for frequent 
re-evaluation of the individual manag- 
er. For this reason, and because pro- 
motion does not entail a great increase 
in responsibility, the organization can 
afford an occasional mistake in select- 
ing people for promotion. But what 


this means for the individual manager 
is that his status is never secure until he 
reaches the very top. The “sink or 
swim” atmosphere of the flat struc- 
ture, on the other hand, imposes a se- 
vere selection problem upon the organ- 
ization, which obviously cannot afford 
to promote too many men who fail to 
keep afloat. The man who does justify 
his selection will, of course, gain a 
great deal of self-confidence and pres- 
tige from his achievement. But he may 
well be moved to overevaluate his abil- 
ities and his success as a result. 

5. In the upper reaches of the tall 
structure, promotion does bring a con- 
siderable increase in responsibility, and 
the organization is likely to discover 
that the managers who have been 
moved along very gradually do not 
have the qualities necessary for these 
final jumps. Recognizing this prob- 
lem, many tall companies invest heav- 
ily in executive training, development 
programs, and the like. Flat structure 
does not present this difficulty. In fact, 
flat companies often find themselves 
with a number of high-level managers 
who seem well qualified for further 
promotion, and they may indulge in 
quite a lot of agonizing about which of 
the candidates is the best. Among 
these companies there is relatively little 
investment in executive training or 
counseling programs. 

6. The tall structure tends to produce 
leaders who are very much at home 
with rules, regulations, and the other 
paraphernalia of a highly rationalized 
organization. These leaders, moreover, 
frequently come from financial, legal, 


or (as is increasingly common nowa- 
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days) technical backgrounds. Flat 
structures tend to produce inspiration- 
al leaders with a background in sales 
or marketing. Thus it is in tall organ- 
izations that we hear most about the 
profession or science of management 
and in flat ones that we find hero- 
worship of individual top executives. 


Soft and Hard Companies 


This difference in leadership styles 
is recognized by executive recruiters, 
who often label the tall companies as 
“soft” and the flat companies as “hard.” 
As a rule, a recruiter will try to place 
an executive in the same type of com- 
pany as the one he came from. Most 
recruiters go to some length to see that 
a man from a soft company is not 
overwhelmed by the rough-and-tum- 
ble of a hard one and similarly will 
hesitate about turning hard-company 
executives loose in soft organizations. 

7. Very complex or intricately coor- 
dinated operations, such as are found 
in manufacturing, military, and gov- 
ernment organizations, need the disci- 
pline that is best maintained by tall 
structure. Flat structure is more ap- 
propriate for loosely supervised and 
technically simple, though individually 
more challenging, operations, such as 
those of sales, service, political, and 
religious organizations. 

8. In the tall structure, with its close 
supervision and regulation of behavior, 
successful human relations tends to 
produce a condition best described as 
contentment. In the flat structure, with 
its greater scope for individual free- 
dom, initiative, and inspiration, it is 
more likely to result in a condition 
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best described as enthusiasm or morale. 

To sum up the foregoing analysis, 
tall organizations are characterized by 
close supervision, the team spirit, com- 
petition through personal relation- 
ships, gradual increases in responsibil- 
ity, constant insecurity about status, 
emphasis upon the techniques of man- 
agement, and an abundance of rules 
and regulations—in short, precisely the 
atmosphere that has fostered the devel- 
opment of the organization man. Flat 
organizations, on the other hand, seem 
to provide a natural habitat for the in- 
dividualistic, entrepreneurial personal- 
ity. Far from being at home in such 
surroundings, the conforming, group- 
oriented type of manager runs the risk 
of being trampled to death by his more 
aggressive colleagues. Unless, there- 
fore, it can be shown that tallness is the 
ultimate shape of all organization— 
and of this there is certainly no evi- 
dence as yet—the possibility of our in- 
dustrial society smothering under an 
all-embracing blanket of conformity 


seems somewhat remote. 


Signs of the Times 


In fact, there are a number of signs 
that suggest that the trend is in the op- 
posite direction. In the first place, the 
proportion of the workforce engaged 
in blue-collar occupations is steadily 
decreasing, thereby reducing the need 
for managerial personnel in the indus- 
tries where tallness is most prevalent. 
Indeed, the introduction of automa- 
tion into information and control sys- 
tems threatens to eliminate whole lay- 
ers of middle man: yement as more 
direct contact between top manage- 
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ment and the production line becomes 
possible. Meanwhile, the proportion of 
the workforce employed by the flatter 
sales and service industries is increas- 
ing. In these industries also we can 
discern a distinct revival of the role of 
the entrepreneur, in the shape of the 
franchised dealer, who is subject to 
only a very modest amount of guidance 
and regulation from the parent sales 
organization. 

Second, the accelerated need for 
high-level manpower is bringing about 
a searching re-examination through- 
out industry of personnel policies and 
procedures designed principally to in- 
sure uniformity of treatment for all 
members of the organization. More 
and more, companies are coming to 
realize that their continued prosperity 
and growth hinge upon the uncom- 
mon man—the creative scientist or en- 
gineer, the marketing maverick, whose 
contributions cannot be measured by 
traditional standards or rewarded by 
conventional techniques. While it can- 


not be said that any great progress has 
been made thus far in the search for 
ways to reconcile the needs of excep- 
tional individuals with the administra- 
tive requirements of smooth organiza- 
tional functioning, the search is on and 
will undoubtedly be intensified in the 
future. 

In short, it seems to me that the or- 
ganization man, as Whyte has depicted 
him, may well become increasingly in- 
sulated from the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life as time goes on. This is not to 
say, of course, that his qualities are not 
highly desirable in complex, disci- 
plined operations. But his influence 
upon society at large would seem to 
depend upon how far the kind of or- 
ganization he is so well prepared to 
manage meets the nation’s needs—and 
in this era of rapid technological 
change the emphasis seems to me to be 
clearly in the direction of giving fuller 
rein to individual ability as the surest 
way of meeting the competitive chal- 
lenge that lies ahead. 





bargaining table. 


special report to registrants. 





AMA Briefing Session on Labor Relations 


The American Management Association’s 1961 Briefing Session on Labor Relations 
will be held on May 15 and 16 at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Among the topics to 
be discussed are cutting costs through sound labor relations, management rights, 
making the contract a working agreement, fringe benefits, and techniques at the 


There will also be a panel and critique session at which problems presented by 
the conferees will be discussed by a group of industrial relations experts, who 
will also be available for private “consultation” after the formal session is over. 
The opinions expressed by the panelists will subsequently be summarized in a 


For further information, call or write Personnel Division, American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 











Shift Work and the 
Sleep-Wakefulness Cycle 


The findings of physiological research suggest a num- 
ber of ways in which present methods of scheduling 
shift work might be improved. 


WALLACE BLOOM 


Since THE END of World War II, the 
need for shift workers has been rapid- 
ly expanding, both in the services and 
in industry. Our national defense now 
requires constant operational manning 
of missile bases, air-warning nets, com- 
munication facilities, base-security sys- 
tems, and the like. And in industry, 
and particularly the chemical, metal- 
lurgical, and atomic industries, mod- 
ern technology poses the same neces- 
sity for round-the-clock, seven-day-a- 
week operations. 

Finding the most effective way of 
scheduling and assigning shift work is 
a problem with a direct bearing, there- 
fore, on both our national security and 
our continued economic progress. 
Thus far, however, the attempts to 
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solve it seem to have given insufficient 
attention to one of its most important 
aspects—the effects of shift work upon 
the biological rhythm of workers. 

By habitually observing socially de- 
termined schedules specifying the 
hours for work, play, meals, and sleep, 
man has developed a diurnal rhythm— 
that is, a regularly recurring day-night 
variation in the chemical constituents 
of the blood and in the activity of the 
liver, kidneys, and endocrine glands. 
It should be emphasized that this is 
not something with which we are 
born—it is induced by our observance 
of a particular pattern of sleep and ac- 
tivity. As our rhythm attains a degree 
of autonomy, it makes it easier for us 
to stay awake during certain hours of 
the day and harder for us to do so at 
other times. 
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Our diurnal rhythm also imposes a 
corresponding periodic character on 
our efficiency. This was shown as far 
back as 1906 in the tests of sensory ac- 
tivity, motor activity, and simple men- 
tal activity carried out by Marsh.’ More 
recently, on the basis of a 20-year study 
of Munich industries, Lehman estab- 
lished a positive relation between effi- 
ciency and the amount of adrenaline 
in the blood.? And Kleitman, the rec- 
ognized authority on sleep and wake- 
fulness, has demonstrated that there is 
a marked inverse relation between re- 
action time and body temperature.® 
Reaction time is a good measure of 
alertness, while body temperature, 
which fluctuates through a range of 
about 2° F. each day, provides an ac- 
curate reflection of the rhythmic meta- 
bolic changes, for it reaches its low 
point between 2 and 5 A.M. and its 
high point in mid-afternoon. Accord- 
ing to Kleitman’s findings, we are 
most alert at the high point of our 
daily temperature curve and least alert 
at the low point. 

But a particular temperature curve, 
like the rhythm of which it is an in- 
dex, will eventually be altered if the 
day-night schedule that originally es- 
tablished it is replaced by a new one. 
As Kleitman points out: 


If [a man] remains awake during the 
entire night, both temperature and per- 


*H. D. Marsh, The Diurnal Course of Efficiency 


(“Archives of Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Scientific Methods,” No. VII). Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1906, p. 95. 
*G. Lehman, “Diurnal Rhythm in Relation to 
Working Capacity,” Acta Medica Scandanavica 
{Supel. 278), CXLV, pp. 108-109. 

N. Kleitman, Sleep and Wakefulness. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, p. 220. 


formance fall below their drowsiness 
levels, reaching minima between 2:00 
A.M. and 4:00 A.M., when it is hardest 
to keep awake. Then there begins an up- 
swing which crosses the drowsiness level 
at the usual getting-up time. . . . The 
curve can be shifted, inverted, distorted, 
shortened, or lengthened, by following a 
new schedule of activities for a certain 
number of weeks.‘ 


The fixity of any individual’s tem- 
perature curve is thus a simple meas- 
ure of the degree to which he has 
adapted to a particular time cycle. 
When he is suddenly subjected to a 
new 24-hour schedule—as happens 
when a worker is assigned to a new 
shift—we can expect that his tempera- 
ture curve will change, with the high 
point moving toward his activity pe- 
riod. This assumption has been con- 
firmed by studies of the physiological 
effects of long-distance flights. The re- 
sults are of course the same whether 
the new time schedule is imposed by 
shift rotation or by geographical 
change. 


When the Rhythm Is Disrupted 


Until the adjustment has been com- 
pleted, the individual will suffer a dis- 
crepancy between his accustomed 
sleep-wakefulness cycle and the one 
required by his new environment. 
Strughold has called this discrepancy 
“incomplete time or cycle adapta- 
tion.”® 

The effect of this discrepancy on 
“Kleitman, “The Sleep-Wakefulness Cycle of 
Submarine Personnel,” in Human Factors in 
Undersea Warfare. Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1949, pp. 329-330. 
°H. Strughold, The Physiological Day-Night 


€ycle in Global Flights. U.S.A.F. School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex., 1952, p. 2. 
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shift workers, and particularly on ro- 
tating-shift workers, should perhaps be 
spelled out here. As we have seen, ef- 
ficiency is directly related to diurnal 
rhythm. The worker suffering incom- 
plete time adaptation therefore under- 
goes not only some physical discomfort 
but a loss in efficiency, for his body 
and mind are most ready to perform 
well at hours when he is off duty, or 
at only a few of his on-duty hours. 
Thus shift rotation, which at first 
glance seems so eminently fair because 
it provides for the equal sharing of the 
inconvenience of night work, im- 
poses a physiological hardship on all 
the workers every time the shifts are 
changed and may lead to a general de- 
crease in efficiency. 

How long incomplete time adapta- 
tion persists has not yet been deter- 
mined, but it is known that a flight 
across the Atlantic, which occasions a 
gain or loss of five hours, generally re- 
quires an adjustment period of a week 
or more. A change to a work shift six 
hours earlier or later than one’s pre- 
vious shift, even if it is preceded by a 
24-hour rest period, must therefore im- 
pose an incomplete-adaptation period 
of at least several days. At all events, it 
seems certain that rotating the shifts 
at whatever time interval is most con- 
venient administratively does not re- 
sult in optimal performance ‘and that 
many companies rotate their shifts too 
frequently for the adaptive powers of 
the employees concerned. 

Besides the length of the adaptation 
period, several questions about the 
adaptation process itself are worthy of 
further study. Does the adaptation 
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proceed at a constant, gradual rate— 
say, one hour or two hours each day? 
Or is it irregular or even spasmodic— 
with no change occurring for the first 
several days and an abrupt change 
thereafter? Are there setbacks in the 
course of the adaptation—that is, re- 
versions toward the original cycle? 
Research must provide the answers to 
these questions if management is to 
improve its shift scheduling to secure 
the highest possible degree of alertness 
on the part of the workers. 

What we already know about the 
sleep-wakefulness cycle, however, af- 
fords a basis for several improvements 
upon current practice. The following 
suggestions will illustrate how the 
findings of physiological research 
might be applied by industry: 


1. Selection of individuals for rotat- 
ing shifts. It has been established that 
people vary in their ability to modify 
their diurnal rhythms. Some can ad- 
just to a six-hour change in about a 
week; others find the adaptation very 
difficult. Kleitman and a companion 
once experimented with living an ar- 
tificial six-day week. After six weeks, 
Kleitman was still experiencing seven 
temperature cycles a week, while his 
partner had changed to six. 

“Since an individual’s curve of per- 
formance follows his body-tempera- 
ture curve,” he recommended, “consid- 
erations of efficiency in doing work, in 
addition to purely humanitarian rea- 
sons, demand that the services con- 
cerned employ for night duty, or other 
abnormal shifts, only individuals who 
are capable of shifting or inverting 
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their body temperatures on short no- 
tice.”® 

The problem of adaptation is dou- 
bly severe under shift rotation, for the 
workers involved must adapt both to 
the rotation itself and to night work. 
Companies that use this system should 
therefore carry out tests of the candi- 
dates’ adaptability to these changes. 
The tests could take the form of meas- 
uring their temperatures after an ex- 
perimental six- or eight-hour change 
in shifts or a change to night hours. 
When the men have spent a week or 
ten days on the new shift, the adapta- 
bility of their temperature curves can 
then be determined. 


2. Special training and conditioning 
for shift work. Training programs for 
shift workers should include sessions 
at which physicians explain the diurnal 
rhythm and what happens in shift 
changes and during night work. The 
workers should also be told how they 
can best arrange their time-off activi- 
ties for easing the adjustment to the 
new hours and getting to sleep dur- 
ing daylight hours. During the train- 
ing period, the company should insti- 
tute a gradual transition to the time 
schedule on which they will be work- 
ing—by shifting their schedule one 


hour each day, for instance. 


3. Fixed shifts instead of rotating 
shifts. Companies now using rotating 
shifts should review their scheduling 
problem to determine whether fixed 
shifts can be substituted. If they do de- 
cide to switch, they should explain all 


*Kleitman, Sleep and Wakefulness, p. 267. 


the reasons for their decision to the 
men involved. 

The advantages of such a change 
were demonstrated in 1956 by an over- 
seas military communications center. 
Partly on the advice of this writer but 
primarily because of a personnel short- 
age, the center abandoned its rotating 
four-shift schedule in favor of a fixed 
schedule of three shifts—from mid- 
night to 7:30 A.M., from 7:30 to 4:30 
P.M. (including time for a noon 
meal), and from 4:30 to midnight. 
The results proved beneficial in a num- 
ber of ways. Performance improved 
as the men became familiar with the 
variations in work load peculiar to 
their shift. They grew accustomed to 
eating at the same time every day, and 
they no longer had to look at a calen- 
dar to ascertain which hours and days 
they were scheduled to work. 

When some men were transferred 
and had to be replaced, the senior 
workers were given the option of 
changing their shifts. Most of them 
turned it down. The new men, though 
they did not like the system at first, 
soon adjusted to the schedule and fitted 
in well. Even those who had been ac- 
customed to rotating shifts at their 
previous stations and were greatly up- 
set by the new arrangement when they 
first arrived liked it better after a while. 

The use of fixed shifts at this center 
also eased the manpower shortage: 
whereas 39 men had formerly been as- 
signed to each shift to allow for rota- 
tion, the fixed shifts managed with 
from 33 to 39 men, according to the 
work load. The responsibility for set- 
ting the days-off schedule was given 
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to the shift supervisors, and most men 
got two successive days off each week. 


4. Fewer shift rotations. If rotating 
shifts prove unavoidable, the changes 
should be made infrequently. Rotating 
the assignments once a month rather 
than once a week (as many companies 
now do) would reduce the number of 
drastic physiological adjustments re- 
quired of the workers from 52 to 12 a 
year. Since it takes air travelers at least 
a week to adjust to a six-hour change, 
we can expect that workers whose 
hours have been similarly altered are 
still suffering incomplete time adjust- 
ment on the third day of their new 
shift, when, in many companies, they 
once again have to change their work- 
ing hours. The crews of transoceanic 
planes, Strughold recommended, 
should not be subjected to this change 
too often; and if they are regularly fly- 
ing back and forth, they should be al- 
lowed to maintain the diurnal cycle of 
their home continent. 


5. Longer rest periods between shift 
changes. Shift schedules should also be 
arranged to allow a maximum of time 
off between changes. With a reduction 
in the number of shift changes, it 
might be possible to allow workers as 
many as three days off. 


6. Shorter time for the graveyard 
shift. Since the early-morning shift 
(from midnight onwards, say) is the 
period when it is most difficult to keep 
alert, shortening it would probably 
improve efficiency, as well as reduce 
the stress on the workers. A company 
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with a four-shift cycle could cut the 
graveyard shift down to five hours by 
simply adding 20 minutes to each of 
the other three shifts. 


7. More attention to personnel 
problems. Even with the aid of selec- 
tion tests, no company can expect that 
it will assign to shift work only those 
employees who can make a healthy ad- 
justment to it. Diagnostic interviews 
should therefore be held with shift 
workers who have accidents or show 
an above-average number of sick re- 
ports so that those with psychological 
difficulties can be weeded out. 

These recommendations, derived as 
they are from the findings of physio- 
logical research, may perhaps seem 
somewhat unrelated to the practical 
requirements of a company that can- 
not confine its operations to a one- 
shift, five-day week. They are sup- 
ported, however, by the findings of 
numerous studies of the effects of shift 
work, and particularly of shift rotation 
and night work, on the workers in- 
volved. Some of the more pertinent of 
these findings may be summarized. 

In a survey of shift-work patterns 
among 50 large American companies 
in 1951, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board found that fixed shifts 
were more usual than rotating shifts 
on a five-day operation with two or 
three shifts and that among companies 
with a rotating-shift system the rota- 
tion was generally on a weekly or fort- 
nightly basis.’ Some companies, the 
*See H. P. Northrup, Shift Problems and Prac- 
tices (“Studies in Personnel Policy,” No. 118). 


ne Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York. 
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study found, added an extra (and ver- 
satile) man to each crew, so that it 
could work throughout the week 
while individual members still had 
regular days off. With seven men for 
every six jobs, say, there could be one 
man off each day, the extra man filling 
in for him; the latter, of course, would 
also get one day off a week. 


Research on Shift Work 


The effects of various shift-work 
patterns have been studied in a num- 
ber of countries, and from several 
points of view. Among American 
studies, two should be mentioned here. 
The first was concerned with the ef- 
fects on a group of women workers of 
a change from a single nine-hour shift 
to two alternating six-hour shifts. Un- 
der the new system, some of the wom- 
en, who worked in the morning for 
one week and in the afternoon for the 
next, reported difficulty in adjusting 
their habits of eating and sleeping. The 
second study found that workers 
whose shifts were changed found it 
even harder to adjust to the change in 
mealtimes than to get enough sleep. 
Of the workers questioned, 62 per 
cent complained of this difficulty, and 
35 per cent said the adjustment took 
them more than four days. 

In Sweden, researchers found many 
instances of failure to adjust to chang- 
ing shifts. The shift workers, they 
pointed out, were being forced to live 
in a different time sequence from that 
of their community and of the many 
people to whom they were intimately 
related. In a study of errors made in 
entering figures in the ledgers of a 


large Swedish gas works under a rotat- 
ing three-shift system, it was found 
that a very high number of errors oc- 
curred around 3 A.M. (The night 
shift ran from 10 P.M. to 6 A.M.) The 
number of errors did not vary signifi- 
cantly either by season or by day of 
the week. Moreover, the same varia- 
tion in errors appeared on the last 
night of the week as on the first, in- 
dicating that the plant’s weekly rota- 
tion system was not allowing the work- 
ers enough time to change the general 
pattern of their diurnal rhythm.’ 
Reviewing the findings of German 
research, Pierach reported one study 
that found ulcers eight times more 
common among shift workers than 
among day workers and another that 
found them four times more com- 
mon.® Of the 170 shift workers cov- 
ered by still another study he men- 
tioned, half gave up shift work be- 
cause of ulcers. Only about 50 per cent 
of night workers can change to day 
work in one week, Pierach main- 
tained, also noting that the loss of 
man-days through illness was 
greater in a three-shift than in a two- 
shift activity. During World War II, 
some industries in Bavaria instituted 
a rotation system called the flying 
shift change, under which the crews 
worked for 12 hours and then had 24 
hours off. This practice, however, had 
*B. Bijerner et al., “Diurnal Variation in Mental 
Performance,” British Journal of Industrial Medi- 
cine, April, 1955, pp. 103-110. (Also reviewed 
in National Safety News, September, 1955, pp. 
‘Ser A. Pierach, “Biological Rhythm-Effects of 
Night Work and Shift Changes on the Health 


of Workers,” Acta Medica Scandanavica (Suppl. 
307), CLII. 





adverse effects on the workers’ health. 

A negative report on another sched- 
uling system, the split shift, comes 
from a paper on the experience of the 
British munitions industries during 
the First World War. This system, un- 
der which a crew might work from 6 
to 10 A.M. and then from 2 to 6 P.M., 
was very unpopular with workers, 
says the bulletin. 

Finally, Japanese researchers have 
reported that officers engaged in coast- 
al navigation lost sleep under a shift 
system and suffered chronic fatigue. 


Research on Night Work 


Having to be awake during the 
usual hours for sleep poses a number 
of special problems, whether the work- 
ers involved are on a fixed night shift 
or are serving night duty on a rotating 


s 

Perhaps the most obvious of these is 
the difficulty of getting enough sleep 
during the daytime. Of the workers 
questioned in a study by Maier, 42 per 
cent said that when they were on the 
night shift they did not sleep enough 
by day, and 75 per cent said they got 
less than eight hours’ sleep a day.’® 

Of the night workers covered in a 
German study reviewed by Pierach, 
slightly less than half reported getting 
more than five hours’ sleep a day. The 
workers also complained of sleepiness, 
headaches, and a loss of ability to con- 
centrate. Errors and accidents were 
more frequent during night work 
than during day work, the same study 
found. Some other effects of night 


*N, R. F. Maier, Psychology in Industry. Second 
ed.; Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1955, p. 450. 
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work have also been reported by 
Pierach. A study of nurses on a night 
shift found that they suffered loss of 
appetite (as demonstrated by weight) 
and digestive interruptions, and that 
there was too much acid in their small 
intestines. Doctors have recommended 
that an ulcer patient be removed from 
night shifts. And, of the night workers 
studied in one investigation, 25 per 
cent eventually gave up night work. 

Similar data have been supplied by 
two studies of British industry. One 
cites as the main objection to night 
work the inability of workers to obtain 
adequate sleep by day. This problem 
may be attributable to the disruption of 
the workers’ ordinary habits, the paper 
suggests, or its causes may be social— 
noises and disturbances, or the respon- 
sibility of caring for one’s children. 
The workers studied said they were 
often tempted to curtail their period of 
sleep in order to join the family midday 
meal or to obtain some recreation. The 
study of munitions industries men- 
tioned above found that it was difficult 
for night workers to consume substan- 
tial food at an unfamiliar meal hour 
and that their digestion was likely to 
be upset. 

Further word on the sleep problem 
has come from some investigators in 
the United States who point out that 
the night worker’s sleep is likely to be 
disturbed by the presence of daylight 
and the extra noise and heat of the 
daytime. Their studies have convinced 
them that work should never be sched- 
uled for the nighttime. 

Since loss of sleep has been found 
to be so prevalent among night work- 
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ers, its physiological effects deserve 
further mention. 

In 1951, research psychologists at 
Tufts College conducted an experi- 
mental study of the effects of loss of 
sleep on subjective feelings."* As might 
be expected, of the 415 college under- 
graduates who participated, those who 
slept between eight and nine hours 
each day felt much better than those 
who slept only six hours. Subjects who 
went without sleep for long periods of 
time reported that feelings of sleepi- 
ness came in waves, reaching their 
peak between 3 and 6 A.M. The sub- 
jects also felt irritable and noted that 
their ability to carry out tasks requir- 
ing attention and effort had decreased. 
The 17 subjects who remained awake 
for 100 hours were restless as well, 
and complained of headaches. They 
did not recover until they had lived 
and slept normally for one week. 

In a study of the effects of loss of 
sleep and rest on air crews, McFarland 
found that loss of sleep had marked ef- 
fects on performance on mental tests 
requiring prolonged effort and con- 
tinuous attention.’ The most striking 
changes were loss of memory, hallu- 
cinations, heightened irritability, and 
wide fluctuations in emotional state. 

The correlation between loss of 
sleep and loss of efficiency at tasks re- 
quiring continuous attention has been 
confirmed by other studies, though it 
“Tufts College: Institute for Applied Experi- 


mental Psychology, Handbook of Human Engi- 
neering Data. Special Devices Center, Office of 
Naval Research, Port Washington, N.Y., Part 
VII, Chap. Il, Sec. I, Data T. 1-6. 

#R, A. McFarland, Human Factors in Air 
Transportation. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1953, p. 343. 


is also known that short tasks may be 
performed with little diminution of 
efficiency over a considerable time. In 
general, the quality of work suffers 
more than the quantity. 


The Need to Respect Rhythm 


To sum up, then, most shift work- 
ers experience serious inconveniences 
of two kinds: disruption of their nor- 
mal diurnal body rhythms and, largely 
as a result of this disruption, loss of 
sleep resulting in fatigue. The effects 
of fatigue are cumulative and, to make 
matters worse, frequently show no ob- 
vious sign, so that @ man’s performance 
may be severely impaired without his 
being aware of it. 

The need to respect the normal diur- 
nal rhythm has been forcefully ex- 
pressed by Pierach: “No organ or or- 
gam system is exempt from the 24-hour 
rhythm in its function. . . . Rhythm 
heals; continued activities contrary to 
rhythm make one weak and sick.” * 

For centuries now, men have stud- 
ied the ebb and flow of the oceans and 
have used the knowledge thus gained 
to schedule the comings and goings of 
ships with a high degree of exactitude. 
By comparison, we still have much to 
learn about the tides within the hu- 
man body—and what little we do 
know is still not being used to sched- 
ule the activities of men to best ad- 
vantage. It is to be hoped that with 
further research and experimentation 
we shall ultimately be able to design 
shift-work schedules that will insure 
maximum efficiency and a minimum 
of personal hardship. 

* Pierach, op. cit., p. 159. 
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W uz 1s rr that the appraisal inter- 
view continues to present a gigantic 
headache to just about everyone con- 
cerned—top management, personnel 
men, the appraisers, and the appraised ? 
Certainly, the theory behind the 
interview is clear enough: the line 
manager, after appraising the perform- 
ance of a subordinate, should discuss 
the results with him to help him see his 
strengths and weaknesses more clearly; 
this discussion and clarification will 
motivate the subordinate to build on 
his strengths and eliminate his weak- 
nesses. It must be conceded that there 
is nothing wrong with this theory— 
provided it works. 

Many people, in fact, claim that it 
does—but there is a growing and ar- 


ticulate school of thought that holds 
that in practice the core of the discus- 
sion is the manager’s review of his 
subordinate’s weaknesses and that for 
this reason the interview tends to un- 
dermine the subordinate’s self-confi- 
dence. These skeptics also say that the 
interview places the superior in the un- 
comfortable position of being a judge 
over his subordinate and thus injures 
the superior-subordinate relationship. 

The truth of the matter, it seems to 
me, lies somewhere between these ex- 
tremes. Experience tells us that the 
typical manager does not fall apart at 
the first breath of criticism from his 
superior and that the appraisal inter- 
view, therefore, cannot be so destruc- 
tive as its opponents maintain. The ar- 
guments of the “nonbelievers,” then, 
seem to involve a considerable amount 
of distortion. At the same time, even 
the staunchest “believers” have begun 
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to see that appraisal discussions fre- 
quently don’t bring a fraction of the 
benefits originally anticipated. And it 
has become clear that many managers 
do resist holding appraisal discussions. 


Two Pertinent Observations 


In recent years, I have audited a 
great number of management develop- 
ment programs in various industries 
and have thus had a chance to inter- 
view several hundred managers who 
had participated in appraisal discus- 
sions either as superior or as subor- 
dinate. From these interviews on how 
the appraisal discussions were handled 
and what, if anything, they accom- 
plished I have drawn two observations 
relevant here: 

1. In companies where people are 
judged on the basis of the results of 
their work and where an attempt is 
made to orient the appraisal discussion 
to the job, rarely if ever is a healthy re- 
lationship between superior and sub- 
ordinate destroyed. I Aave found one 
or two cases in which a basically poor 
relationship was brought to a head by 
the discussion, but I don’t consider this 
an unhealthy move. 

On the other hand, in companies 
whose rating forms focus on personal- 
ity traits, appraisal interviews are usu- 
ally carried out halfheartedly, in an at- 
mosphere of mutual embarrassment, 
and with little success. But such ap- 
praisal programs are probably in the 
minority today. 

2. Every company has some manag- 
ers—perhaps many, perhaps a few— 
who are really skillful in communicat- 
ing appraisal results to their subordi- 


nates. The interviews these men hold, 
I am convinced, do have a positive ef- 
fect on the subordinates’ development. 
The effect is not usually a dramatic 
one, but I have run into a few cases in 
which the interview brought about a 
pronounced improvement in perform- 
ance. 

Trouble is, of course, that these 
men represent the exception rather 
than the rule. Most appraisal discus- 
sions are conducted in a perfunctory 
manner, and therefore prove sterile. 

Let me illustrate this point with an 
anecdote. A senior executive once told 
me how pleased he was about an ap- 
praisal interview he had just held. 
What made it so worth while, he ex- 
plained, was that it had enabled him to 
get across an important criticism of the 
subordinate in question—that he was 
a poor delegator and, as a result, was 
constantly creating bottlenecks as well 
as frustrating his own subordinates. 

Later on, I discussed the appraisal 
interview with the subordinate and 
was amazed to discover how he had 
interpreted his boss’s words. “The boss 
told me he hoped there would be more 
delegation around here in the future,” 
he said. After a moment’s reflection, he 
added, “It’s about time the boss started 
delegating more himself!” 

So the message was lost. And it has 
been lost in many thousands of in- 
stances. 

These discussions are not destruc- 
tive, but neither are they constructive. 
Though the subordinate usually thinks 
he got something out of his appraisal 
interview, he isn’t quite sure what. 
And though the manager agrees that it 
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was a worthwhile discussion, he can’t 
offer very much evidence that any- 
thing important was accomplished. 
But then, who knows? It may be, as 
the believers maintain, that the discus- 
sion represented a beginning, the open- 
ing of a door, or that it accomplished 
more than is yet evident on the surface. 
These are possibilities, of course, and 
I willingly concede them. But I am 
still convinced that the majority of ap- 
praisal discussions have little or no 
effect. 


Where and Why 
Communication Breaks Down 


If this is so, the key question be- 
comes: Why does so little real commu- 
nication take place in a situation that 
fairly screams out for an honest and 
frank exchange of views? 


Goodness knows, it isn’t because 
companies haven't tried. They have 
tried just about everything. First they 
tried the “personnel sandwich” ap- 
proach—telling the subordinate his 
strong points, then slipping in a few 
remarks about his weaknesses, and fi- 
nally ending up with a review of his 
strengths. But this didn’t work. Too 
often, the superior failed to put the 
meat in the sandwich, or the subordi- 
nate resented what he recognized as a 
technique. 

So the “call it by another name” ap- 
proach was invented. Under this plan, 
the superior would introduce the ap- 
praisal interview by saying to the sub- 
ordinate, “Now I don’t want you to 
consider this an appraisal interview. 
This is something different—a self- 
development planning conference!” 
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Trouble was, what usually followed 
wasn’t “something different,” and ev- 
eryone knew it. So this didn’t work too 
well, either. 

Then industry tried the “self-ap- 
praisal” approach. Some personnel men 
seem convinced that this is the answer, 
but self-appraisal has run into diff- 
culty, too, and, in my experience there 
is not much lasting enthusiasm for it 
among line managers. One company 
calls it the “cat and mouse” approach. 
Under this method, though it is ob- 
vious that the boss has already ap- 
praised the subordinate, he refuses to 
tell him the results. Instead, he sits 
back and says, “Now suppose you tell 
me how you appraise your own per- 
formance.” And the subordinate thinks 
to himself, “What are you trying to do 
—play cat and mouse with me? I know 
you’ve appraised my performance. If 
you've got something to say, say it. If 
not, let’s get back to work.” 

I don’t mean to debunk techniques, 
for we do, of course, need them. It 
seems to me, however, that we have 
relied on them too much and have un- 
wittingly allowed insincerity and eva- 
siveness to creep into qur approaches. 

Needless to say, we cannot explain 
this simply by accusing management, 
or individual managers, of being gim- 
mick-happy or prone to hypocrisy and 
equivocation. There are many reasons 
why a manager may try to skirt the 
real issues in an appraisal discussion— 
with or without the aid of these tech- 
niques. 

It may be that he has never devel- 
oped an atmosphere of mutual confi- 
dence and trust with his subordinate, 
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and is now finding that without such 
an atmosphere it’s pretty difficult to 
have a frank exchange of views. Or he 
may feel that a frank discussion would 
injure his personal relationship with 
the subordinate. Or he may lack con- 
fidence in his appraisal findings, or in 
his ability to deal with questions that 
the subordinate might raise in a more 
open discussion—questions like: 
“What’s the real reason I didn’t get a 
raise last January?” 

So there are a lot of reasons why su- 
perior and subordinate don’t get down 
to cases in appraisal discussions. 

In view of all this, what can be done 
to stimulate a franker and more hon- 
est discussion? No one knows the 
complete answer to this, but here are a 
few suggestions. 


Laying a Solid Foundation 


First, companies must recognize 
more clearly that they can have effec- 
tive appraisal discussions only if they 
lay a sound foundation for them long 
before the interviews are held. Among 
the elements of a sound foundation are 
these: 


® The superior must have nurtured an 
atmosphere of understanding and trust. 
This sounds terribly elementary—but the 
battle can be won or lost right here. 

® The superior must have put enough 
time and effort into his appraisal to have 
confidence in it. Only then can he feel 
comfortable about discussing it. 

> The appraisal discussion must fit natu- 
rally into the way the business is run and 
the normal relationship of the superior and 
the subordinate. This means that every- 
one must understand that appraisal and 
the communication of appraisal results are 
part of the basic management job. To fur- 


ther this understanding, the superior and 
subordinate should get together some 
months ahead of appraisal time and agree 
on the critical requirements of the latter’s 
job. At the same time, they should decide 
on the elements of performance that 
should be examined continuously as evi- 
dence of how well the requirements are 
being met. (Managers will recognize this 
as simply a part of the management job.) 
The appraisal discussion then becomes 
something normal and expected. 


A Job-Centered 
“Mutual Confession of Sin” 

Second, most managers need help 
on the conduct of the interview itself. 
It should be pointed out to them that 
when major job problems have to be 
faced one effective technique is what 
might be called the “mutual confes- 
sion of sin.” The superior who starts 
out by saying, “Joe, I’ve been giving 
considerable thought to your perform- 
ance recently and have concluded that 
you are a poor planner” is not likely to 
get an honest exchange of views. But 
he might get at the issue quite effec- 
tively by saying, “Joe, one problem 
that’s been bothering us both is that 
production of your department has 
been consistently behind schedule for a 
number of months. I don’t really know 
what the trouble is. Maybe it’s my 
fault. Maybe I haven’t given you the 
support or the budget that you need. 
But in all honesty I would like to 
question, too, whether or not you have 
been planning your production proper- 
ly. Let’s talk about it.” 

This lays the foundation for effec- 
tive discussion. It gets at the problem. 
It assures the subordinate that he isn’t 
being made the fall guy and that he’s 
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Fundamentals of 
Successful Appraisal 
Interviews 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION of ap- 
praisals, says the author, is not easy 
and can never be guaranteed. But it 
is possible if the following points, 
derived from hundreds of inter- 
views with both the appraisers and 
the appraised, are constantly borne 
in mind: 

1. Successful communication of 
appraisal results depends more on 
mutual respect and trust than on 
technique. 

2. The problem of appraisal dis- 
cussion cannot really be separated 
from the problem of appraisal. A 
sound appraisal system—one that 
both the superior and the subordi- 
nate have confidence in—is a foun- 
dation-stone of the appraisal discus- 
sion. 


3. The line manager must be 
willing to take the time at the out- 
set to identify the really critical re- 
quitements of the subordinate’s job 
so that his performance appraisal 
can be focused on these require- 
ments. 


4. Theappraisal discussion should 
center on results achieved on the 
job and not on the subordinate’s 
personality. 

5. Subordinates distrust evasive 
techniques and beating around the 
bush. If a sound foundation for the 
appraisal discussion has been laid, 
the supervisor should strive for 
frankness and candor, rather than 
worrying about whether he is 
being sufficiently tactful. 
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going to have his day in court. This 
saves face, but it goes far beyond that 
and it isn’t devious or evasive. What it 
involves is a realistic acknowledgment 
that failure to achieve the desired re- 
sults is rarely attributable to the subor- 
dinate alone. This mutual-confession- 
of-sin approach says to the subordi- 
nate: “We've got a problem. We’re in 
this together. Let’s discuss it.” 


Tackling the Real Issues 


My third suggestion on how to stim- 
ulate a franker and more honest ex- 
change of views is preceded by a lot of 
ifs. If a manager has developed a 
climate of respect and trust, and if he 
and his subordinate are agreed on the 
critical requirements of the subordi- 
nate’s job, and if he has given sufficient 
time and attention to his appraisal, 
then he should be forthright in the ap- 
praisal discussion. In studying the ap- 
proaches of men known in their com- 
panies as skillful in communicating 
appraisal results, I have been struck by 
one point above all others—their will- 
ingness to be direct and to get at the 
basic issues. This is done tactfully, of 
course. No one is arguing for a “get 
tough” policy. 

But many companies have leaned 
too far in the other direction. They 
haven’t trusted their managers to have 
a normal sense of tact—and have de- 
vised endless ways of sugar-coating 
the pill. This sugar-coating has simply 
encouraged the managers to duck the 
real issues and avoid discussing what 
is really on their minds. 

The single complaint most common 
among subordinates, I have found in 
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interviewing them after appraisal dis- 
cussions, is not that the appraisal 
wasn’t fair—an occasional response—or 
that the superior was callous and un- 
diplomatic—a very rare one. It was 
that the boss obviously had something 
on his mind but wouldn’t come out 
with it honestly and straightforwardly. 

It seems clear that the men being 
appraised do not, for the most part, 
share their bosses’ reluctance to talk 


about the appraisal results—that they 
are in fact eager for fuller and freer 
discussion in the appraisal interview. 
If the company and its individual 
managers recognize that the interview 
is a difficult and demanding situation 
and try to fulfill its requirements as 
outlined here, they can, I believe, 
achieve greater success than they have 
so far in communicating appraisal 
results. 


News from the Campus-Recruiting Front 


THOUGH CAMPUS RECRUITERS will be looking for about the same number of men this 
year as last, they have set their sights on rather more engineers and slightly fewer 
nontechnical graduates, reports Dr. Frank S. Endicott, of Northwestern University, 
in the 15th of his annual surveys of company college-recruitment plans. 

The survey, which covered 210 companies (mostly large manufacturers) in 24 
states, also shows that 75 plan to cover more schools this year than in 1960, 64 
will hold to last year’s schedules, and 63 will cut down on the number of visits. 

Only 45 companies plan to recruit college women as well as men. Of these, 
nearly half will be looking for secretaries, and nearly a quarter for chemists. One 
company hopes to hire 115 women, as airline stewardesses, but the average quota 
of the others is below 20. The total quota for women is 919, as opposed to a 
total of almost 18,500 for men. 

The upward trend in starting salaries will continue, Dr. Endicott has found, 
with offers to graduating seniors showing an increase of 2 or 3 per cent over 
last year’s. 

Some companies are prepared to offer as much as $6,800 to engineering students 
and $6,500 to general business students. The average starting salary, estimated by 
195 of the companies, will be $470 a month; for engineers, it will be $520; and for 
general business trainees—the lowest-paid group—$439. 

Even higher figures are reported, however, in a recent survey by the College Place- 
ment Council of the salary offers so far received by the class of 1961. The survey, 
which covered 61 colleges, found that seniors with technical backgrounds had been 
offered starting salaries averaging $543 a month—$15 or $20 more than had been 
offered at the same time a year before. Of all the technical students, electrical engi- 
neers were the most in demand and had received the highest offers—an average of 
$552. Aeronautical engineers were running a close second ($551), and high offers 
($546) were also reported by physical scientists. 

For nontechnical seniors, offers averaged $444 a month. Accountancy majors had 
fared best here, with an average offer of $469. General business majors had been 
offered $435 and liberal arts majors and biological scientists, $423. 

At the time of the survey, the highest bids had come from the electronics and in- 
struments industry. Runner-up industries were aircraft and parts; electrical machinery 
and equipment; chemicals, drugs, and allied products; and petroleum and petroleum 
products. 








In the light of the actual experience to date of 
some 200 of the nation’s largest corporations, it 
now appears that automation will necessitate 
some drastic changes in present-day personnel 
policies and procedures. 
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Tue MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES have 
been generously sprinkled of late with 
“think” articles about the human ef- 
fects of automation, most of them sug- 


gesting that the new phenomenon is 
capable of generating entirely unprece- 
dented and unique problems of 
change. So far, however, relatively few 
research reports have been published, 
for controlled research is still being 
“tooled up” and applied experimen- 
tally, and not many large-scale studies 
have yet been completed. 

But in many companies throughout 
the country management is already 
under constant pressure for decisions 
on the handling of the change prob- 
lems, and the “think” pieces are of 
course an attempt to meet its need for 
guidance in this uncharted area. 

In the absence of findings from con- 
trolled research, I believe, survey data 
constitute our most useful source of 
guidance. The following report, a look 
at the automation experience of some 


of the largest industrial concerns in 
the United States, may possibly help 
management avoid some serious mis- 
takes in the administration of change. 
Let me give just one example of the 
traps that dot this unknown territory: 
In the course of my preliminary work 
for this study, I visited a large com- 
pany that was building a completely 
new, automated plant, into which it 
planned to move the entire workforce 
within a year. Casually, I asked what 
part the personnel director was play- 
ing in the deliberations of the planning 
committee, and was astounded to learn 
that he wasn’t even a member. Oh yes, 
he would be called in at the appropri- 
ate time, the president assured me, 
much as though he had marked the 
very day and hour on his calendar. 

The study began with a compre- 
hensive review of the available litera- 
ture on automation. From this re- 
view, the basic research tool—a check 
list of 46 randomly arranged hypoth- 
eses about the possible effects of ad- 
vancing automation on the workforce 
—was developed. 

The check list was sent to top manu- 
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facturing executives of the 500 largest 
industrial corporations in the United 
States (as listed in the Fortune Direc- 
tory), who were asked to indicate next 
to each statement whether they agreed, 
disagreed, or were undecided and 
whether their answer represented an 
opinion or was based on actual experi- 
ence. They were also asked which of 
the following levels of automation 
their plant had reached: 

1. Machine activated by introduction of 

workpiece. 

2. Machine processes and reports status of 

action or characteristic of product. 

. Machine signals as well as records. 

. Machine modifies its own actions. 

. Above last level. 

. Below first level. 

The responses, 210 in all, were 
grouped into two categories—“lower 
automated,” which included those on 
which 1 or 6 was checked, and “higher 
automated,” which took in all the 
others. 

The findings of this survey can be 
most conveniently discussed under 
four headings: selection, job structure 
and pricing, performance evaluation 
and financial incentives, and employ- 
ment and labor relations. 


Selection 


One of the more controversial ques- 
tions raised in the early days of the 
new technology was whether the in- 
creasingly automatic character of work 
would raise industry’s skill require- 
ments or lower them. The general be- 
lief then was that workers would need 
higher technical skill in order to oper- 
ate and tend the complex new ma- 
chines, But recent research findings 


and practical job analysis cast doubt 
on this argument and, in fact, suggest 
that the need for skilled workers will 
decrease. Most of the executives par- 
ticipating in this study supported the 
latter position, a fair number of them 
indicating that their answers were 
based on experience rather than opin- 
ion. Interestingly enough, this answer 
appeared much less frequently in the 
more highly automated group than in 
the less highly automated group, sug- 
gesting that as the level of automation 
rises the trend to lower skill require- 
ments may be reversed. A similar pat- 
tern appeared in the responses to a re- 
lated hypothesis—that automation less- 
ens the need for personal judgment on 
the part of the worker. Here, while 
the majority of the lower-automated 
group agreed, the majority of the 
higher-automated group disagreed, at 
a good experience level. 

The responses to another hypothesis 
on the same general topic, however, 
did not manifest the familiar pattern: 
about three-quarters of the respondents 
in each group agreed that in the selec- 
tion of workers for automated, as op- 
posed to non-automated, operations 
greater emphasis must be placed on 
the identification of alertness and 
quick reaction time. At first glance, 
these results were puzzling, since they 
seemed inconsistent with the previous 
ones. But an analysis of the comments 
accompanying the check lists revealed 
that the two groups of respondents 
were probably thinking of two differ- 
ent kinds of human ability. The high- 
er-automated group interpreted the 
statement as referring to skill, at par- 
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ticular tasks, which comes with train- 
ing, while the lower-automated group 
thought in terms of basic abilities, 
which training can improve only 
slightly if at all. When the results are 
re-examined in this light, they explain 
why the latter group agreed to the 
statement and indicate that though the 
early stages of automation may require 
little machine-operating skill, they do 
require the inherent skills of alertness 
and quick reaction time. 

Another question widely debated a 
few years ago was whether or not 
automation would increase the em- 
ployment opportunities of women 
workers. The results of the first job 
analyses suggested that the new job 
specifications would allow more wide- 
spread and more effective utilization 
of women in factory work. Indeed, 
since automation almost eliminates 
manual materials handling and since 
the strength required to operate a con- 
trol board or inspection station lies in 
the finger tips rather than in the fore- 
arm or upper arm, the most serious 
limitation on the employment of 
women in production work has been 
greatly reduced. Nevertheless, the re- 
spondents to this study registered little 
enthusiasm for more extensive employ- 
ment of women. But a large percent- 
age of the executives did indicate that 
they were at present undecided, thus 
suggesting that their minds are not 
closed to the idea. 

The final ‘hypothesis on selection, 
that automation raises the level of tech- 
nical understanding required of su- 
pervisors, won almost unanimous 


support. 
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The possible effects of more auto- 
matic methods of production on job 
structure have aroused much specula- 
tion. Will new job content result in 
massive downgrading? Should job 
classifications be broadened? Will new 
job descriptions for machine operators 
more closely resemble those of super- 
visors—or of technicians? In job eval- 
uation, are automated jobs generally 
worth less than non-automated jobs? 
These and similar questions about job 
structure represent a host of thorny 
problems demanding the attention of 
both management and unions—and 
soon. The following responses of 
knowledgeable executives may add 
some substance to the current gener- 
alizations on the subject. 


Job Structure and Pricing 


First off, the hypothesis that present 
methods of job pricing are inappro- 
priate to the new machine-tending 
jobs won agreement from the lower- 
automated group but disagreement 
from the higher-automated group, 
whose responses were based upon sub- 
stantial experience. Once again, the 
pattern of responses suggested that 
automation presents two constellations 
of personnel problems, one at the early 
stages and the other, quite dissimilar, 
at the more advanced. 

Both groups agreed, however, that 
job-description format needs revising, 
in the direction of more emphasis on 
mental activities and less on manual. 
But here, by and large, the answers 
represented personal opinion alone. 

The contention that automation 
leads to wholesale downgrading of 
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jobs was not supported by most of the 
respondents, a great number of whom 
indicated that their answers were 
based on experience. 


Performance Evaluation and 
Financial Incentives 


With the need for manual skill di- 
minishing, the individual’s contribu- 
tion becoming harder to measure, and 
the speeds and feeds of machines being 
taken out of the operator’s control, pres- 
ent systems of performance evaluation 
and of financial incentives obviously 
should be given a critical second look. 
The survey respondents agreed on the 
need for methods of performance eval- 
uation that place greater weight on 
measurable work factors. It seems like- 
ly, however, that these factors will be- 
come increasingly elusive, so that the 
executives’ answers offer little hope of 
an easy solution to the problem of per- 
formance rating. 

Financial incentives, too, present an 
especially thorny problem. One thing, 
at least, seems clear: individual, piece- 
rate incentives are fast becoming obso- 
lete. In fact, few questions raised by 

utomation have evoked such un- 
equivocal comment or so wide a con- 
sensus as this one, and the respondents 
to this study supported the majority 
view. Whether individual incentives 
will eventually be replaced by group 
incentives, however, is still debatable. 
To a hypothesis that automation in- 
creases the effectiveness of group-in- 
centive plans, a majority of the re- 
spondents in each group either replied 
in the negative or checked the “unde- 
cided” column. 


What, then, of the future of finan- 
cial incentives? Do cost-savings plans 
of the Scanlon variety hold the an- 
swer? Apparently not for these execu- 
tives, of whom only slightly over a 
third in each group indicated agree- 
ment with a hypothesis that automa- 
tion increases managerial interest in 
such plans. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the experience level on this 
question was low and the proportion 
of “undecideds” high, reaching 57 per 
cent in the higher-automated group. 

Finally, asked whether automation 
stimulates the use of profit-sharing 
plans, the respondents gave few affirm- 
ative answers. For the present at least, 
then, the trend seems to be away from 
wage-incentive plans of any type. 


Employment and Labor Relations 


Let us now turn to the subject that 
has so far come in for the greatest 
amount of publicity—the employment 
picture of the future. There seems little 
doubt that automation will cause some 
unemployment, but it is not yet known 
how much and for how long. The 
crucial question is, therefore, whether 
automation will directly or indirectly 
create as many jobs as it destroys. 

According to most authorities, this 
will probably depend on how rapidly 
automation is introduced throughout 
industry. The answers of the survey 
respondents seemed to accord with this 
thesis. Most of the executives, on the 
basis of actual experience, supported 
the experts’ contention that the imme- 
diate effect of automation is to reduce 
the size of the workforce. They also 
agreed that the new technology will 
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eventually provide more employment 
stability than exists at present. In the 
meantime, management is responsible 
for any displacement of labor, said 
about 43 per cent of the respondents 
in both the higher- and lower-auto- 
mated groups. 

Another of the large-scale conse- 
quences of automation, some wishful 
thinkers have contended, will be a 
harder time for the trade unions in 
organizing non-union workers and re- 
taining the members thcy now have. 
This hypothesis was rejected by the 
survey respondents, who did, however, 
agree with a hypothesis that the unions 
will probably push hard for increases 
in supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits and severance pay. 


Predictions and Recommendations 


The findings presented above are 
undeniably sketchy, but they may yet 
contain some clues to how personnel 
management in automated companies 
can be improved. Let us therefore 
briefly review each of the major topics 
in turn to see what predictions and 
recommendations are implicit in the 
survey results. 


Selection. The impact of automation 
on the skill requirements for blue- 
collar work is still to be determined. 
Obviously, little training and experi- 
ence are needed of the operatives in a 
plant where the machines give warn- 
ing when the tools must be changed 
and the tools themselves, sharpened 
and pre-set, are always ready in the tool 
cribs alongside them; in fact, the skill 
requirement here is doubtless lower 
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than that prevailing in non-automated 
plants. But a fairly high level of me- 
chanical skill is needed for the moni- 
toring process, in which workers must 
close the control loop and, in so doing, 
act on a continuous flow of signals. 
The best answer we can give, then, 
is that skill requirements will not con- 
sistently manifest either an upward or 
a downward tendency but will move 
in different directions at different 
stages of automation. 

In the earlier stages, when machines 
merely indicate and record their own 
progress or some characteristic of the 
product they handle and employees 
are responsible for closing the control 
loop, alertness and fast reactions are 
necessary. Then, it seems, there is an 
intermediate stage, in which machines 
modify their own actions; here, ma- 
chine-tending becomes a routine, low- 
skill activity. Finally, when technology 
reaches the stage in which machines 
anticipate the required performance 
and adjust accordingly, operatives are 
no longer needed at all, but there is an 
acute demand for highly skilled tech- 
nicians (who are almost invariably in 
short supply) for maintenance and 
repair work. 

From what we now know about 
automated work, we can be quite sure 
that women possess the natural abili- 
ties and general work attitudes con- 
ducive to success in it, Unfortunately, 
a bias against women workers still 
seems to linger in executive circles, 
preventing innovations in the direction 
of making the most effective use of the 
workforce, 

It is indisputable that automation 
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raises the level of technical skill re- 
quired of supervisors. To help their 
supervisors gain the knowledge and 
self-confidence that are the basis of re- 
ceptivity to change, many companies 
offer them technical training courses 
before introducing a more advanced 
kind of technology into the plant 
operations.* 


Job structure. The survey results 
shed little light on the future of job 
evaluation. Though the respondents 
simply indicated that they thought 
present methods of job pricing inap- 
plicable to highly automated work, it 
is questionable whether many of them 
have ever been particularly happy 
about the use of job evaluation at all— 
even for non-automated jobs, that is. 
At any rate, solving this problem will 
require a great deal of industrial re- 
search. It is already clear that the 
standard formats for job descriptions 
do not fit such new job mixes as walk- 
ing up and down the production lines 
watching for malfunctioning, stop- 
pages, and faulty parts; making gen- 
eral quality inspections; and the like. 

As yet, little downgrading of jobs 
has occurred, perhaps because manage- 
ment has been afraid to take a step 
that might have such harmful reper- 
cussions for its employee relations, or 
because the restudy of job content is 
proceeding so slowly, or simply be- 
cause the new jobs do not warrant 
downgrading. 

* For a discussion of some other effects of auto- 
mation upon training, see O. Lipstreu, “Training 
Implications of Automation,” Journal of the 


American Society of Training Directors, June, 
1960, pp. 48-51. 


Performance evaluation. lf per- 
formance evaluation in automated 
companies is to reach even the ques- 
tionable levels of effectiveness now pre- 
vailing in non-automated companiss, it 
will need extensive procedural retool- 
ing. Qualitative factors that may per- 
haps be relevant to the performance of 
internally related groups are quite ir- 
relevant to the kind of performance re- 
quired by automation and must be 
replaced with factors more directly 
related to measurable activity. Thus, it 
may be that automation will accom- 
plish what some critics of personnel 
practice have been advocating for 
years: a closer relation between per- 
formance-rating factors and job-de- 
scription elements. 


Compensation. The workers in au- 
mated plants will be paid on an hourly 
basis. Present individual- and group- 
incentive systems have limited appli- 
cability to automated work. And since 
the workers’ control over such aspects 
of production as quantity, quality, and 
even the frequency of work interrup- 
tions will inevitably be diminished, 
profit-sharing plans and similar pro- 
grams would seem to be equally in- 
appropriate. The incentives of the fu- 
ture, therefore, will probably be largely 
or wholly non-financial. 


Employment and labor relations. 
There will be some short-term dis- 
placement of labor, but management 
will show an increasing willingness to 
assume responsibility for the workers 
affected. In the long run, employment 
will become more stable than it is now. 
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As for the unions, it seems clear that 
they will focus their bargaining ef- 
forts on winning greater unemploy- 
ment benefits and severance pay. 

Some of the signs, then, are hopeful 
and some are disquieting, but they all 
indicate that personnel policies and 
procedures are in for a number of 
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drastic changes. If the adjustments are 
to be successfully carried out, they 
must be carefully planned, on the 
basis of all the experience so far avail- 
able. And this means that personnel 
men must play a key role in the transi- 
tion to the new technological era that 
lies ahead. 


The European Worker—More Stable, Less Anxious to Get Ahead 


Tue averace north European worker has a more stable employment record and is 
less mobile than his American counterpart, cares less for promotion and more for 
his job title, according to a study by Gladys L. Palmer reported in a recent issue of 
the Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 

Professor Palmer’s study, which was based primarily upon interviews with 
trained observers in England, France, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, 
shows that job tenure is generally longer in northern Europe than in America. In 
1951, for example, the average French worker was reported as having been on his 
job for 12.5 years, while the average American worker had been with his current 
employer (though not necessarily in the same capacity) for only 3.9 years. 

Europeans are also more reluctant than Americans to change their occupation, 
industry, or place of residence, Professor Palmer says. In the opinion of most of 
the observers interviewed, however, the rapid economic expansion and change of 
the last few years are bringing about an increase in mobility, especially among 
younger workers. 

Another element of stability is the full or even “overfull” employment that most 
of northern Europe has enjoyed since the end of World War II. In the United King- 
dom, for instance, unemployment rates fluctuated between 1 and 2 per cent in the 
years 1947 to 1956—as opposed to 2.5 and 5.5 per cent in the United States. 

Permanent layoffs are rare in northern Europe and temporary layoffs in nonsea- 
sonal industries occur less frequently than they do here. Though it is generally 
acknowledged that employers have the right to lay off workers, most Europeans— 
employers and employees alike—believe that job security is more or less implicit in 
the employment contract. 

In sharp contrast to Ameridans, northern Europeans find prestige and group 
identity in their job titles rather than in their incomes, Professor Palmer notes. This 
is explained in part, she suggests, by the greater permanence of their job titles. The 
intense specialization of processes and operations prevailing in America constantly 
spawns new titles, many of which carry little meaning outside the industry in 
question. 

Not only do Europeans attach less prestige to salary increases, but they are also 
less eager for promotion or for jobs that would be considered prestigious in America. 
Thus Professor Palmer cites one Scandinavian research study which found that 
making an open play for a foreman’s job was considered disloyal and another, con- 
ducted among 3,000 Danish adults, in which almost half the men and two-thirds 
of the women questioned said they would choose to stay in their present jobs even 
if they could be magically granted any other job they wished. 





Though the grapevine may sometimes beat the 
formal communications channels to the punch, its 
effectiveness rapidly dwindles once the word is 


officially out, this study shows. 


How Efficient 


Is the Grapevine? 


EUGENE WALTON 


U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station 
China Lake, California 


For many MANAGEMENTS, few things 
are more annoying and disruptive than 
the organization’s informal commu- 
nications network, commonly known 
as the grapevine. Why should the 
grapevine function as a transmitter of 
official information at all? More im- 
portant, perhaps, how effective is it at 
beating the formal channels at their 
own game? Is the grapevine, as has so 
often been asserted, really the first 
source of information most employees 
turn to to find out what’s going on in 
the organization? 

So far as the first question goes, it is 
now widely accepted that the organ- 
ization’s informal communications 
network begins to hum whenever the 
formal channels are silent or ambigu- 
ous on subjects of importance to its 
members. In other words, there is no 
such thing as an “information vac- 
uum” when it comes to matters in 
which employees are vitally interested. 
If they don’t get the news straight and 


clear from official sources, they'll fall 
back on the grapevine instead. 

This is not to say that companies 
with good formal communications 
systems do not have a grapevine. Ev- 
ery organization has its grapevine, for 
no other reason than that not all mes- 
sages that are important to employees 
are suitable for dissemination through 
official channels. It’s none of the com- 
pany’s business that Joe Fuller is di- 
vorcing his wife, or that Al Johnson 
made a killing at the racetrack last 
week. But items like these may well be 
of absorbing interest to many people 
who wouldn't know Joe from Al if 
they met them on the street. So long 
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as grapevine news is confined to such 
topics, chances are that the formal 
channels are functioning well. But 
when the grapevine begins to buzz 
about organizational changes and oth- 
er information that employees should 
be getting from management, this is 
definitely a tip-off that the formal 
channels are not doing their job. 

Thus, in a healthy organization, 
there will be both formal and informal 
channels of communication. But, with 
rare exceptions, they will be carrying 
very different kinds of messages, even 
though both are going to the same 
receivers. As long as the formal chan- 
nels succeed in communicating impor- 
tant information about the organiza- 
tion, the grapevine is not likely to 
encroach on their preserves. The grape- 
vine busies itself with official matters 
only when the formal channels of com- 
munication fail to deliver, are not un- 
derstood, or are not accepted by the 
people for whom the messages are 
intended. 

Not so much is known, however, 
about the effectiveness of the grapevine 
as an intruder upon the official chan- 
nels of information. The findings of 
two studies recently carried out at the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station at China 
Lake, California, may perhaps throw 
some light on this question. 


How Employees Thought 
They Got the Word 

In the first study, 100 employees 
chosen at random were asked, “Sup- 
pose management made an important 
change in the way the organization 
would be run. Through what channel 
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or means of communications would 
you expect to hear about it first?” 
Their answers: 

Per Cent 
Grapevine 38 
Supervisor 27 
Official memo 17 


House organ 7 
Other ll 


Total, all sources 700 


The employees who said they ex- 
pected to get the word first from the 
grapevine were then questioned fur- 
ther to determine how much of their 
official information they thought they 
got from the grapevine and what cred- 
ibility they placed in it. First they were 
asked, “About what percentage of 
your information on the organization’s 
policies would you say comes to you 
through the grapevine?” In response 
to this question, 27 per cent said that 
less than half this kind of information 
came to them from the grapevine, 45 
per cent said that about half of it came 
from this source, and 28 per cent 
placed the proportion at more than 
half. 

The group was then asked, “About 
what percentage of the time would 
you say that the grapevine turns out to 
be correct?” Their responses followed 
pretty much the same pattern—22 per 
cent said that the grapevine was right 
less than half the time, 50 per cent 
thought it was right about half the 
time, and 28 per cent thought it was 
more often right than wrong. 

According to this study, then, the 
grapevine appeared to be a potent in- 
truder into the organization's official 
communications—a channel that got 


Source 





the word out faster, supplied a large 
segment of employees with half or 
more of their official messages, and 
was correct in its information at least 
half the time, or more often than that. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
study was concerned with expecta- 
tions, not facts. Its findings indicated 
merely that employees expected the 
grapevine to be faster, and to be the 
prime source of much of their official 
information. The responses also 
showed that most employees with 
these expectations also expected that 
the grapevine would be right half the 
time or more. 

But to what extent does the grape- 
vine actually live up to these beliefs? 
Is it in fact faster than the official me- 
dia? Do employees really get much of 
their official information from it? And 
is it really as accurate as they seem to 
think? To explore these questions, a 
second study was conducted among 
the Station’s employees 18 months 
later. 

The employees taking part in this 
study were given a quiz based on mes- 
sages management had actually com- 
municated to them. They were given 
12 multiple-choice questions to answer 
and were also asked what their source 
of information for each answer had 
been. 

In every case, the most-often men- 
tioned source of information was the 
channel that management had origi- 
nally used to disseminate the news. 
Where, for example, it had first been 
released through a series of meetings, 
“official meeting” turned up most of- 
ten as the source of the answers to this 
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particular question. Further, the em- 
ployees who had been exposed to the 
original source gave a higher propor- 
tion of correct answers than those who 
indicated that they had received the 
information at second or third hand. 
Over all, therefore, the findings of this 
second study did not bear out the ear- 
lier picture of the grapevine as the 
prime source of official information 
for the employees in question. 


When It’s Grist 
For the Grapevine 

Further analysis of the responses, 
however, revealed that the effective- 
ness of the grapevine varied according 
to the type of information carried. For 
example, two items in the quiz were 
concerned with important changes in 
top-level assignments, news of which 
had been circulated in an official memo 
two days before the study was made. 
Among the employees who gave the 
correct answers to these two questions, 
the sources of information broke 
down as follows: 


Correct ANswers To Item “A” 


Source 
Original memo 
Grapevine 
Supervisor 
Other source 
Source not recalled 


Total, all sources 


Correct ANSWERS 


Source 
Original memo 
Grapevine 
Supervisor 
Other source 
Source not recalled 


Total, all sources 
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Thus, on these two “hot” items in 
the quiz, the grapevine came close to 
fulfilling employee expectations. But 
on the remaining questions, which 
covered either items of news a month 
old or long-standing policies, it was a 
different story. Those employees who 
correctly answered these questions re- 
ported their sources of information as 
follows: 


Correct ANSWERS ON 
One-MonTtH ITemMs 


Source Per Cent 
Original source 

Supervisor 

Grapevine 

Other source 


Source not recalled 
Total, all sources 


Correct ANSWERS ON 
Lonc-STANDING PoLictes 


Source Per Cent 
Original source 32 
Supervisor 3 
Grapevine 3 
Other source 35 
Source not recalled 27 


Total, all sources 100 


From these responses, it appears 
that employees’ beliefs about how 


much of their official information 
comes to them via the grapevine have 
little foundation in fact. The original 
source of the information continues to 
be the dominant disseminator. As time 
goes by, other sources (bulletin boards, 
staff meetings, lectures, house organ, 
and so.on) begin to pick up the item 
and cut in on the grapevine’s “mar- 
ket.” Of course, we cannot be sure that 
much of the information attributed to 
“Other source” in the two breakdowns 
above was not disseminated by the 
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grapevine in the first place. It is possi- 
ble that much of that information was 
carried by the grapevine immediately 
after it was released and that, after it 
had been officially confirmed, employ- 
ees tended to give credit to the official 
(though later) medium rather than 
admit that they had heard it through 
the grapevine. But even considering 
this possibility, it seems clear that em- 
ployees don’t get nearly as much man- 
agement information from the grape- 
vine as they think they do. 

It will be recalled that another find- 
ing of the earlier study was that em- 
ployees who relied on the grapevine 
for their official information believed 
that its messages were correct most of 
the time. We tested this proposition in 
the second study by looking at all the 
answers attributed to any source and 
ascertaining the percentage of correct 
ones in each case. While the answers 
that were attributed to information 
obtained from the grapevine did turn 
out to be mainly correct, a somewhat 
higher percentage of correct answers 
was noted in the case of information 
obtained from both the original source 
and the supervisors: 


Per Cent 
Source of Answer Correct 
Original source 90 
Supervisor 83 
Grapevine 82 
Since the proportion of correct an- 
swers appears remarkably high in 
each case, it should be explained that 
each quiz question allowed for a 
“Don’t know” answer. This, of course, 
tended to eliminate guesswork. The 
“don’t knows” ranged from 35 per 








cent to 77 per cent per question, with a 
mean of 52 per cent. Presumably, those 
who did choose one of the remaining 
alternatives felt reasonably sure that 
they knew the right answer. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that most of the 
answers that were given were correct, 
regardless of the source of the infor- 
mation. Because the quiz had been 
constructed in this manner, it was not 
really possible to establish how accu- 
rate the grapevine was on the whole. 

The finding that the grapevine had 
obviously been actively at work in the 
case of two messages that had been 
transmitted by management only two 
days before the study took place, but 
had apparently played little or no part 
in disseminating information that was 
a month old or more, would seem to 
indicate that the informal network 


thrives only on up-to-the-minute off- 
cial news. By the time management 
can get the story out through its vari- 
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ous formal channels, it’s no longer 
grist for the gossip mill. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that management must ac- 
cept the grapevine as a potent con- 
tender for attention whenever any- 
thing “hot” has to be released. The 
grapevine will get it, regardless—and 
what effect this has on the organiza- 
tion will depend not only, of course, 
on the nature of the news but on the 
speed with which management can 
spread the word through as many 
channels as are available. The com- 
pany that wants to be sure its employ- 
ees get all the facts and get them 
straight had best see to it, therefore, 
that its formal communications chan- 
nels are at all times geared for action 
before the grapevine can beat them to 
the punch. Once the story is officially 
out, the likelihood of its being garbled 
or twisted by grapevine gossip would 
seem to diminish as time goes on. 


Profit Sharing and Profitability—A Sequel 


FoLLowINc vp its inquiry into the relative profitability of department store chains 
with and without employee profit-sharing plans (PersonNneL, January-February, 1961, 
pp. 4-5), the Profit Sharing Research Foundation has now published the findings of a 
similar study analyzing the records of the nation’s 16 largest food store chains for 
the years 1952-1958. On every one of the eight measures applied, the new study shows, 
the 11 profit-sharing corporations out-performed the five others. 

Thus, while both groups increased their ratios of net income to net worth and of 
net income to sales over the period studied, the profit sharers started out higher and 
generally maintained or increased their lead. In 1958, the profit sharers averaged 
$615 in earnings per employee as opposed to $408 for the non profit sharers. Over the 
seven-year period, the sales of the profit sharers increased by 131.3 per cent and their 
net worth by 162.6 per cent, whereas the non profit sharers showed gains of only 59.6 
per cent and 61.4 per cent respectively. Over slightly longer periods, the profit sharers 
advanced at almost or more than double the rate of the others in average market price 
per common share, earnings per common share, and dividends per common share. 

Copies of this report (The Stockholder and Employee Profit Sharing—ll) are avail- 
able from the Profit Sharing Research Foundation, Evanston, IIl., price $3.00. 











Taking a bard look at what be 
calls “this substandard manage- 
ment function,” the author con- 
cludes with some practical ad- 
vice for remedying .. . 





The Mismanagement of 
Supervisory Training 


WARREN J. BOWLES 


Training & Development Branch 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Dallas 


As AN INSTRUMENT of management, 
supervisory training represents an in- 
dustrial experiment that has fallen far 
short of expectations. A few compa- 
nies, in abject frustration, have called 
it quits. Some continue to play along, 
publicly describing their programs as 
“satisfactory” but privately expressing 
doubt whether their supervisory train- 
ing needs are being met. Still others, 
for a variety of reasons, do not even 
mind having an expensive hodge- 
podge of ineffectual and occasionally 
ludicrous training activities. 
Certainly none of these reactions 
has historically been characteristic of 
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American business practice. As man- 
agement is well aware in connection 
with its other activities, calling it 
quits does not abolish the needs that 
prompted the establishment of a par- 
ticular program, nor can any justifi- 
cation be found for tolerating medi- 
ocre (or downright poor) results. 

Why has supervisory training failed 
to realize its potential? Why does 
management allow this substandard 
function to go on? Why is industry so 
vulnerable in this area—and what 
should be done about it? 

As one might expect, answers to 
these questions are complex, for the 
problem involves a dynamic interplay 
of many forces. Nevertheless, this ar- 
ticle will attempt to isolate and charac- 
terize the major causes of the present 
impasse. The administrative and con- 
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ceptual errors to be discussed here are 
by no means universal in industry. 
But they can be found in many places, 
under varying forms and to various 
extents, subverting and adulterating 
the supervisory training effort. 


Training is training is training. 
The advocates of formal supervisory 
training have done such a good job of 
identifying it with progressive and en- 
lightened business practice that failure 
to establish a training program is now 
generally seen—perhaps with some 
justification—as a stain upon the com- 
pany in question. As a result, many 
companies engage in supervisory 
training without being genuinely con- 
vinced that they need it, purely as a 
concession to the tenor of the times, 
as a matter of management etiquette. 

In such companies, the personnel or 
training director is likely to be given 
only one injunction by higher manage- 
ment: “Let’s get some supervisory de- 
velopment going.” After that, he is 
left to his own devices. He may work 
out a program innocuous enough not 
to offend anyone; or, if he is of a more 
adventurous disposition, he may con- 
trive a series of gimmick-laden pre- 
sentations sure to delight and enter- 
tain the trainees. But it scarcely mat- 
ters which approach he uses. 

Either way, most sessions will start 
on time, the speakers will come well 
prepared, and the proper training aids 
will be used. At the end of the pro- 
gram, the participants will solemnly 
rate it “O.K.” and will offer no criti- 
cism other than that the room was too 
hot. 


“Of course we have a program”— 
says the vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial relations—“a hard-hitting one 
that’s getting real acceptance.” 


Training in isolation. The super- 
visory training function should be the 
strong right arm of management, not 
a decorative appendage. All too often, 
however, it operates in relative isola- 
tion, functionally removed from the 
primary system of management’s ad- 
ministrative and planning activities. 

In many cases, the explanation for 
this unfortunate situation is that the 
company is unable or unwilling to 
crystallize its ideas about management 
development, to work out a policy 
governing such activities as formal in- 
plant supervisory training, perform- 
ance appraisal and review, personal- 
ized on-the-job coaching, and planned 
job assignment. When these activities 
are not consciously fitted into a well- 
defined development program, they 
tend to operate in parallel. The result, 
of course, is a patchwork of compart- 
mentalized efforts that are isolated 
from each other not only administra- 
tively but intellectually. 

Another reason why supervisory 
training so often operates in sanc- 
tioned separation from the central ex- 
ecutive function is that many compa- 
nies do not have policies and attitudes 
that can be explicitly stated and can 
withstand critical questioning by a su- 
peryisory training group. As a result, 
there is a tendency to settle for general 
training in such broad areas as leader- 
ship, motivation, and delegation. (It 
must be admitted, however, that in 
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the absence of formulated manage- 
ment thinking such training—or none 
at all—is preferable to training that 
purports to speak management’s 
mind.) 


Training without control. lf super- 
visory training is not a primary instru- 
ment of the organizational plan, by 
what criteria can its effectiveness be 
judged? Without clear-cut goals that 
are subparts of over-all company goals, 
how can progress be measured? 

Perhaps the prevalence of “training 
in isolation” explains why manage- 
ment has not demanded the establish- 
ment of rigorous quality control and 
inspection techniques for the training 
function and why the training man 
has been given the unique privilege of 
being the major appraiser of his own 
work. Clearly, if he has never been 
given realistic specifications and re- 
quirements, his achievements cannot 
very well be subjected to any standard 
evaluation method or to the judg- 
ments of anyone other than himself. 

Even in companies whose training 
efforts are integrated with their central 
executive activities, measuring the re- 
sults of the training is by no means 
easy. 

Many companies attempt to do it 
by passing out questionnaires to par- 
ticipants who have been urged before- 
hand to give their honest opinion of 
the program. This practice has some 
value, but not much, the answers gen- 


erally revealing little that is not al- ~ 


ready known to a moderately astute 
observer. The trouble with the pro- 
cedure is its underlying assumption 
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that the participants can accurately 
judge the value of what they receive. 
Sometimes, perhaps, they can. But the 
fact remains that “most popular 
teacher” contests are never won by 
the professor who prods, goads, and 
bullies his students to levels they 
might otherwise never reach—though 
he is fondly remembered long after his 
pushover associates have been forgot- 
ten. 

Because learning is sometimes te- 
dious and trying, “bottom up” evalua- 
tion of supervisory training is likely to 
result in programs that duck the dif- 
ficult. Perhaps what is needed is some 
evaluation from the top down. 


Training as a bobby. Feeling little 
or no true sense of direction in their 
supervisory training efforts, many 
companies have become intensely pre- 
occupied with the mechanics and 
methods of training. As a result, pro- 
cedures have taken on the character 
of ends rather than means. One can 
only wonder when industry will recog- 
nize the novelty-shop approach for 
what it is—a symptom—and begin to 
question the value of “twenty ques- 
tions,” feats of magic, and all the 
other entertainments now going on in 
training rooms. 

Of course, this is not to say that 
supervisory or any other training 
should be a dull, drab affair. On the 
contrary, the use of humor, well-timed 
diversion, interesting demonstrations, 
and the like is much to be recom- 
mended. The point is that supervisory 
training is business—but not show 
business. 
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Training and parlor psychology. 
One particularly disturbing aspect of 
the current unhealthy preoccupation 
with the techniques of training de- 
serves separate mention—the wide- 
spread espousal of psychological tech- 
niques quite irrelevant to the busi- 
ness at hand. The vulnerability of 
hard-headed management to a ple- 
thora of psychological fads is indeed 
difficult to comprehend. Training men 
seize upon extrapolations from the 
primitive theory of what is still far 
from a science and dub them the 
method—and a gullible management 
offers no objection. Psychodrama, so- 
ciodrama, analysis of group dynamics, 
role playing—all these are tech- 
niques of clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry that have been lifted and often 
misused in the name of industrial hu- 
man relations training. 

It is not so much the techniques 
that must be criticized but the business 
world that uncritically accepts them 
as training panaceas. The techniques, 
after all, are grounded in presently ac- 
cepted psychological theory; but in in- 
dustrial application they do not even 
attain the level of amateur theater. 

Consider, for example, the tech- 
nique of brainstorming. This perver- 
sion of the “free association” method 
of psychiatry is little more than an 
exercise in abandoning intellectual 
control. Based on the belief that per- 
haps a good idea will appear if you 
“let yourself go,” the game is played 
in scores of conference rooms through- 
out the country—on company time, of 
course. 

No doubt the process is cathartic in 


nature; and no doubt a good psychol- 
ogist could gain some insight from 
observing a brainstorming session. But 
the conference room is not a clinic, 
and picking through verbal meander- 
ings in search of a winner is hard to 
reconcile with good business. 

This indictment may seem harsh. 
But it is time the businessman applied 
some of his good business sense to his 
dealings with the well-meaning, high- 
ly educated, but sometimes unworldly, 
proponents of the psychological ap- 
proach to training. 


Training as an act of wishful 
thinking. One can scarcely avoid con- 
cluding that many a supervisory train- 
ing program represents an act of blind 
—or at least myopic—faith, and that 
the faith is based on nothing more 
than need. While some companies em- 
bark on supervisory training simply as 
a matter of course, others do it in the 
hope that it will solve such problems 
as sagging morale, heavy turnover, 
frequent absenteeism, excessive griev- 
ances, and low performance. The 
more severe the problems, the more 
management is apt to “buy” the oom- 
pa and ballyhoo associated with any 
given method of enhancing super- 
visory skills. Strong need, coupled 
with the conviction that there should 
be a readily available answer, leads to 
the overoptimistic belief that there is 
a readily available answer. 

Needless to say, a well-conceived 
and well-executed training program 
may indeed alleviate these problems to 
some extent. But even the best train- 
ing efforts cannot compensate for ba- 
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sic flaws in company policy or an 
ineffectual organizational structure. 
Once again, management's error is in 
thinking of supervisory training as 
something outside management itself 
—this time, as a panacea or, in the case 
of failure, a scapegoat. It seems clear 
that much of the current disillusion 
over supervisory training is the out- 
come of management’s having placed 
unrealistic expectations upon it. 


Some Basic Principles 


This article has so far dealt with a 
number of approaches and attitudes 
whose prevalence has sharply limited 
the effectiveness of supervisory train- 
ing. The point of this analysis, of 
course, was not that all supervisory 
training efforts are worthless and 
abortive, or damaged beyond repair, 
for this is surely not the case, 

But it does seem clear that the self- 
correction process has not been oper- 
ating very well in the field of super- 
visory training. At present, there are 
indications of a ground swell of dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction within 
management. Nevertheless, the parade 
of training success stories continues in 
the journals, interrupted only occa- 
sionally by a firm critique and prac- 
tically never by an objective account 
of clear-cut failure. Some weary read- 
ers are beginning to fret at the abun- 
dance of preliminary reports on 
“fruitful” approaches that are never 
heard of again. The time seems ripe 
for a rigorous, searching, and con- 
structively critical analysis by those 
concerned, 

Sometimes a return to basic princi- 
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ples can help re-establish meaning 
and restore lost purpose. As an at- 
tempt at this task, the following sec- 
tions will deal with the fundamental 
concepts that first gave rise to formal 
supervisory training. 

Preparing the supervisor for his role 
of leadership and strengthening him 
in it is the answer to many of indus- 
try’s problems. One could in fact say 
that it is within the sphere of super- 
visor-subordinate interactions that the 
destiny of every company is worked 
out. The motivation generated in the 
supervisor-subordinate relationship 
runs the company’s machines, meets 
its objectives, and realizes its plans. 
Failure in this sphere cannot be out- 
weighed by success in any other as- 
pect of the business. 

The influence of the supervisor 
upon employee attitude is enormous, 
and has far-reaching consequences 
for the company. Morale, after all, 
consists of a great deal more than 
mere contentment or a sense of well- 
being. It involves, among other things, 
a “mood and spirit conducive to will- 
ing and dependable performance,” 
“faith in the cause or program and in 
the leadership,” and a “spirit of whole- 
hearted cooperation . . . often attend- 
ed particularly by zeal, self-sacrifice 
or indomitableness.”* 

If management is to bring these 
forces into play, it must develop a su- 
pervisory force highly skilled in hu- 
man relations. The supervisor must be 
capable not only of dealing with day- 
to-day problems of human relations 


* Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass., 1958. 
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but also of tapping the vast resources 
present in the workforce. There is 
probably no greater waste in industry 
today than that of willing employees 
prevented by faulty leadership from 
applying their energies and ambitions 
in the interests of the companies for 
which they work. 

It has been said that no company 
has ever fully actualized the tremen- 
dous potential of an inspired work- 
force. Surely it follows that this com- 
plex and intricate job should never be 
assigned to people who are unpre- 
pared for it. 


The Need to Train Supervisors 


And it is not only business or the 
ability of any given company to sur- 
vive that is involved here. What Amer- 
ican management does with the super- 


visor-subordinate relation will un- 
doubtedly affect the national standard 
of living and this country’s response 
to the accelerating pace of foreign 
competition; it may even have a con- 
siderable effect upon the international 
situation, for as many authorities point 
out, the production line may well be 
the critical battle line in the struggle 
between Communism and free socie- 
ties. 

Needless to say, skill in human rela- 
tions is but one of the many attributes 
required by the supervisor’s job. It 
has been singled out here because, 
though critical, it is often misunder- 
stood and neglected; and because su- 
pervisory training has suffered in the 
eyes of many management people be- 
cause of its repeated failure to enhance 
this skill. 


Clearly, the need for trained super- 
vision deserves more than a purely in- 
tellectual, and hence sterile, acknowl- 
edgment. The work of training can 
proceed only if it is grounded in an 
emotional commitment and a deep, 
but not unthinking, conviction that 
its objectives are crucial and that 
means of attaining them must be 
found. 

A promising step in this direction 
is the current decline of the “sink or 
swim” school of supervisory training. 
Companies can no longer afford this 
jungle philosophy of survival. Trial- 
and-error learning does, of course, 
continuously take place on the job, but 
there is nothing in the learning proc- 
ess that insures that the end results 
will be desirable. On the contrary, 
they may well be disastrous. 

Supervisors will inevitably learn 
about their jobs in one way or an- 
other. It is management that must de- 
cide whether their training is to be 
planned and purposeful or disorgan- 
ized and random. 


Some Characteristics of 
Sound Supervisory Training 

Supervisory training is a rational, 
formal means of bridging the gap be- 
tween what supervisors are and what 
a progres.ive management would have 
them be. The basic contribution of a 
sound training program is that it 
orients the learning process toward 
the satisfaction of the company’s im- 
mediate and long-range needs. 

A successful supervisory training ef- 
fort has a sense of direction and pur- 
pose; it avoids hasty, patchwork, iso- 
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lated training ventures; it integrates 
the various aspects of training into a 
meaningful whole. 

Such a program has limitations, and 
recognizes them. It is not a substitute 
for anything, but a supplement to 
many things. It is not an objective in 
itself, but rather a means to one. Spe- 
cifically, it is not a substitute for good 
management, careful personnel selec- 
tion, adequate pay and benefits, intelli- 
gent policies and procedures, or mod- 
ern tools and equipment. 

It does not deal with fads, therapies, 
or “isms.” It has no room for the ir- 
relevant and does not purport to ac- 
complish the unrealistic—such as, for 
example, altering basic personality 
structure. Nor does it view the train- 
ing room as a psychological clinic, a 
playhouse, a game room, or an experi- 
mental laboratory. 

The existence of a formal super- 
visory training program should in no 
way be considered an abdication of 
responsibility by line management. In 
fact, the training program cannot be 
functionally separated from the super- 
visors’ on-the-job performance with- 
out dire consequences for everyone 
concerned (assuming, of course, that 
the training has something to do with 
job performance). The failure to in- 
volve people at the higher managerial 
levels in the training of their subordi- 
nates is one of the grossest violations 
of good management practice in in- 
dustry today. 

To sum up, this article has at- 
tempted (1) to analyze the major rea- 
sons for the disappointing record of 
supervisory training; (2) to demon- 
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strate the pressing need for trained 
supervision; and (3) to outline some 
of the basic attributes of a sound pro- 
gram. That it should have focused on 
present errors rather than what should 
be done to put them right may strike 
some readers as a purely negative ap- 
proach. To redress the balance, the 
following check list may perhaps serve 
to point the way to constructive ac- 
tion. It may also help training men 
assess how far their own programs 
meet—or fall short of—the ideal: 


1. Is the supervisory training program an 
integral part of an over-all manage- 
ment development program? How, and 
by whom, are the various facets of the 
broader program coordinated? 

. Is supervisory training truly a line re- 
sponsibility—or has it been delegated 
to a staff group that is not so much 
helping the line to carry out this func- 
tion as doing the work on its own? 

. In evaluation of the supervisor’s per- 
formance, how strong an emphasis is 
put upon his effectiveness in training 
and developing his subordinates? Is 
this responsibility mentioned at all in 
his job description and rating sheet? 

. What specific channels of communica- 
tion have been established to insure 
that those engaged in supervisory 
training are kept informed about cur- 
rent management thinking and that 
the content of the program reflects 
that thinking? 

. Is there a clear-cut and known relation 
between supervisory training and com- 
pany goals? 

. Is full advantage being taken of the 
opportunity afforded by the program 
to clarify company policy and attitude? 

. Is there a general awareness that com- 
municable company policy is the bridge 
between theoretical training and its 
specific application in the company’s 
interest? 
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8. What planned systems of feedback and 
control have been established for the 
training function? 

9. How carefully are training methods 
and techniques examined before they 
are introduced into the program? 

This check list is subject to the same 

limitations as any other. An analysis 
based upon it will not expose all prob- 
lems—or even point to the solutions to 
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those it does expose. But such an 
analysis can be the first step toward 
the revitalization of a much-needed 
activity. 

Too many good causes have been 
lost through lethargy and ineffectual 
advocacy. Management must see to it 
that supervisory training does not be- 
come one of them. 


Recommended Reading for Supervisors 


AskeEp to recommend the 15 books (or fewer) they thought most useful in the training 
of new supervisors, 54 leading American companies turned in 35 endorsements for 
The Practice of Management, by Peter Drucker, and 30 each for Management in 
Action, by Lawrence A. Appley, and Applied Imagination, by A. F. Osborn. The 
companies, which constituted a cross section of American industry, were polled by 
V. A. James, Employment and Development Advisor of Mobil Oil Company, New 
York. To aid respondents in their choice, Dr. James sent thern a list of almost 300 
books and pamphlets he had developed through a pilot study, inviting them to add to 
it if they wished. 

The top 10 places in the resulting compilation were taken by the following books, 


each of which received at least 18 votes: 


1. P. Drucker, The Practice of Manage- 
ment. 

2. L. A. Appley, Management in Action; 
A. F. Osborn, Applied Imagination. 
3. W. H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 

Man. 

4. M. J. Dooher and V. Marquis, eds., 
The Development of Executive Talent; 
N. R. F. Maier, Principles of Human 
Relations. 

. R. Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk; 
C. Heyel, Appraising Executive Per- 
formance. 

. R. Flesch, The Art of Readable Writ- 


ing; E. G. Planty et al., Training Em- 0, 


ployees and Managers. 


. C. Greenewalt, The Uncommon Man; 
H. Koontz and C. O’Donnell, Prin- 
ciples of Management; R. Sibson, The 


AMA Handbook of Wage & Salary 
Administration; D. Yoder, Personnel 
Management and Industrial Rela- 
tions. 


8. L. Bittel, What Every Supervisor 
Should Know; E. Dale, Planning and 
Developing the Company Organiza- 
tion Structure; M. J. Dooher and V. 
Marquis, eds., Effective Communica- 
tion on the Job. 


9. L. A. Allen, Management and Or- 
ganization; M. Haire, Psychology in 
Management; N. R. F. Maier, Psy- 
chology in Industry. 


R. C. Nichols and L. A. Stevens, Are 
You Listening?; R. Gunning, The 
Technique of Clear Writing; F. J. 
Roethlisberger, Management and Mo- 
rale. 
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When the Manager 
Goes Back to School 


The basic procedures suggested here may help 
companies obtain a better return from their in- 
vestment in outside training programs. 


JOHN R. QUINN 


Management Development Seminar 
Industrial Relations Center 
The University of Chicago 


Ons reason wry many companies 
have somewhat mixed feelings about 
the value of sending their managers 
back to school may be simply that 
they have overlooked—or at all events 
failed to give sufficient weight to—a 
key element in the success of any “out- 
side” training program: the state of 
mind in which the trainee embarks on 
the course. 

Depending on how much, and what 
kind of, preparation he has been given 
during the past few months, a man- 
ager may bid farewell to his office with 
the feeling that he has been ripped out 
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of his environment, roots and all; or, 
on the other hand, he may leave in 
full confidence that he has the support 
of the company and, in particular, of 
the people in a position to exert the 
greatest influence on his future career. 
Every back-to-school manager, with 
his bags packed and ready to go, 
stands at either of these poles or some- 
where in between. 

The candidate’s feelings and state of 
mind are determined largely by two 
closely related influences. The first of 
these is the attitude of the company 
toward education. If the company’s 
value system gives a measure of honor 
to educational ventures and activities, 
he will probably be receptive to the 
idea of taking the course. If such a pro- 
gram is considered a desirable and 
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natural step in a manager’s career, and 
an opportunity for accelerated growth, 
he will approach it in a comfortable 
and receptive frame of mind. But if he 
is doubtful about what education 
means to the company or if he sus- 
pects, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the program is looked upon pri- 
marily as a device for correcting 
“wrong” attitudes and behavior, then 
the seed of anxiety can grow rapidly. 
If he sees the forthcoming experience 
as punitive in nature, moreover, he 
will feel not only uncertain about him- 
self but resentful toward those who 
were responsible for selecting him in 
the first place. 

The second major influence upon 
the candidate’s outlook, which stems 
directly from the first, is the manner 
in which the program is offered to 
him. Obviously, the honor, or lack of 
it, that the company accords to edu- 
cation will be reflected in how and 
when the offer is made and in the de- 
gree to which the candidate is in- 
volved in the decision. There is a four- 
fold reason for careful preparation at 
this stage: it helps the manager make 
the most of a learning opportunity; it 
insures the greatest possible return on 
the company’s investment of money 
and time; it minimizes wear and tear 
on the candidate; and it allows him 
to concentrate on the many adjust- 
ments that the new situation will re- 
quire of him. To clarify the last point, 
here are some of the adjustments he 
will probably have to make: 

> He is leaving an organization, personal 


relationships, and duties in which he has 
grown comfortable (though he may never 


have realized it) for a different environ- 
ment, called school, involving new rela- 
tionships and unfamiliar duties. It will 
take him time to find himself, to adjust 
to unfamiliar routines, and to establish 
personal relationships with the other man- 
ager-students. In other words, merely 
changing from old to new is going to 
cause him some discomfort, which may be 
aggravated by negative or ambivalent feel- 
ings about reading, study, and so forth. 
> At the beginning of the program, he 
will still be very much concerned about 
his job back home. He will probably be 
afraid that his work will suffer in his ab- 
sence. Alternatively, he may be apprehen- 
sive that it will be carried on as well as 
when he was there or—what is even 
worse—better than before. Coupled with 
one or the other of these thoughts will be 
the recognition that even though he is off | 
the job he is still being evaluated by in- 
fluential people back home, without any 
control or participation on his part. 

> He is leaving a role charged with au- 
thority and status for one that involves 
no authority and an uncertain status. True, 
he will have responsibilities, as he used 
to, but they will be of a vastly different 
kind. Though he wielded considerable 
power and influence in his former envi- 
ronment, his primary responsibility here 
will be to try to learn something. He will 
no longer be called upon to make deci- 
sions that influence the behavior of tens, 
hundreds, or thousands of people. His de- 
cisions will all be of a social nature, in- 
volving recreation and study activities with 
his fellow students. 


Failure in Communication 


It is important that the manager 
be able to work out these conflicts 
in the early stages of the program. If 
his anxiety about being transplanted 
has not been alleviated as much as 
possible before his departure, however, 
the adjustment will take longer. The 
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manner in which his superiors pro- 
pose the educational venture to him 
obviously exerts a critical influence 
here. 


All too often it happens that this 
all-important initial briefing is totally 
inadequate: 


1. The manager is not notified that he has 
been selected as a candidate for the 
course until shortly before the program 
begins. This not only makes him anx- 
ious, but makes it harder, if not im- 
possible, for him to put his work oper- 
ations and personal affairs in order. 

. The manager is given no opportunity 
to discuss his own objectives or what is 
expected of him by the company and 
the program. 

. The manager is told he has been chosen 
and is given the details of the program 
by people other than his own superiors. 


As a result, he is left feeling uncer- 


tain about his abilities and confused 
about the meaning of the move to 
himself and the company. He goes off 
to his course with little or no under- 
standing of what the experience can 
do for him. Both the company and 
the man are thus robbed of the full 
benefits to be derived from the pro- 
gram. 

This state of confusion is likely to 
last throughout the course. Worried 
lest his operations suffer during his 
absence because he had no time to put 
them in order before he left and emo- 
tionally upset by the difficulties of ad- 
justing to his new environment, he 
cannot learn as well as he should. If 
enough of his classmates are in the 
same boat, the whole course may be 
impoverished by a general lack of 
participation. 
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Perhaps even more telling than any 
of these consequences, direct or indi- 
rect, is the lack of appreciation shown 
by the company for the contribution 
of the manager in question, the lack 
of respect for his prestige and status, 
and the lack of concern for him as a 
person. 


Three Basic Steps 


My experience in conducting man- 
agement training courses over the past 
few years convinces me that compa- 
nies would undoubtedly obtain better 
returns from their investment in out- 
side programs by following certain 
basic procedures. Specifically, helping 
a manager prepare to get the utmost 
out of the experience entails three 
steps: 

1, Once the candidates have been 
selected, each of the men concerned 
should be so informed by his immedi- 
ate superior at least three months be- 
fore the course is scheduled to take 
place. The boss should give him a bro- 
chure about the program and should 
explain at the same time that he is in- 
terested in finding out what the em- 
ployee thinks of the idea. Good com- 
munications are crucial at this phase. 
The initial conversations might cover 
the content and objectives of the pro- 
gram, the company’s desire to give its 
key people opportunities for growth, 
and the candidate’s personal goals. 

The candidate should be given suf- 
ficient time to think the matter over 
and to discuss it with managers who 
have taken the course before him, as 
well as with appropriate staff people 
and with his family. At this stage, 
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there must be a clear understanding 
that the final decision rests with the 
individual concerned. In the nature of 
things, few selectees will ever turn 
down the offer, but the fact that they 
are free to do so removes what would 
otherwise be an unwelcome element 
of compulsion about the whole project. 

2. After the man agrees to go, the 
boss should be prepared to help him 
leave his job. This involves discussing 
and deciding how his operations are to 
be handled in his absence. Someone 
must be designated to take over for 
him, and time must be allotted for 
coaching the replacement on the scope 
and nature of the assignment. No 
doubt much of this will have already 
been touched upon in the first step, 
but now definite plans and commit- 
ments must be made. 


3. Shortly before the manager leaves, 
someone at a higher level of manage- 
ment than his boss should get in 


touch with him, and encourage him to 
make the most of the program. 

In today’s business world, the print- 
ed word and the well-turned phrase 
are too readily taken at their face val- 
ue. Many a company responds to a 
well-written course brochure by as- 
suming that the benefits it spells out 
will automatically accrue to anybody 
who takes the course and that man- 
agement’s sole responsibility in the 
matter is to pick a candidate and get 
him there in time. To get the most 
out of the experience, the manager- 
student must arrive in a positive frame 
of mind. This means that he must be 
helped to go in much the way as he 
would prepare by himself if the move 
were purely voluntary. Much time 
and money go into executive training 
—and the amount increases every year. 
More attention should be given to 
helping the man and the organization 
get the most out of it. 


Communications During the GE-IUE Strike 


NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS of the 200 Syracuse residents interviewed by an independent 
research firm during the third week of last year’s strike against General Electric by 
the IUE said they had read the company’s offer, as against 62.5 per cent who said they 
had read the union’s demands. Asked who they thought was responsible for the 
strike, almost half the interviewees answered, “the union,” 4 per cent blamed the 
company, and the rest said they didn’t know. More than half thought the company’s 
offer a fair one; only 4 per cent thought it unfair. 

This interesting sidelight on the strike emerges from a wealth of data assembled 
by the corporation in three booklets reporting on the vigorous communications pro- 
gram conducted by the Syracuse plants from early in 1960 to the end of the strike. 
The first two booklets reproduce the material distributed to plant employees; the 
third booklet is devoted to communications with the Syracuse community, and in- 
cludes the company’s newspaper advertisements and editorials from the local papers. 
The complete set can be purchased from the Employee and Plant Community Rela- 
tions Operation of the General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New 
York, price $6.00. 





from the 


: arbitration docket 





The Issue 


The Contract 


The Union's Argument 





Does an employee who leaves 
work early the day before a 
holiday forfeit his holiday pay? 


“Employees must have worked 
the previous day and the day 
after the holiday” in order to 
be eligible for pay. 


The employee had a good ex- 
cuse for leaving early. There 
was illness in her family. She 
should not be disqualified from 
holiday pay inasmuch as she 
worked most of the day. 





Can an employee be down- 
graded for consistent bad work? 


The contract said nothing on 
this point. 


The grievant survived his trial 
period six months ago. It’s too 
late now to find him un- 
qualified. 





id absence (for 
mily) count as 


ployee’s probation period? 


The contract called for a 30- 
day probationary period but 
didn’t say whether calendar 
days or work days were meant. 


The employee was paid for the 
absence. That means it was the 
same as time worked. 





Does management have to grant 
a leave of absence to an em- 
ployee who has been jailed for 
drunken driving? 


The contract said that leaves 
would be granted for “justifi- 
able cause, in the judgment 
of the company.” 


When a man is in jail, his 
absence is unavoidable. That 
constitutes justifiable cause for 
a leave of absence. 





Can a steward be disciplined for 
leaving his department without 
permission in order to investi- 
gate a grievance in another de- 
partment? 


Employees will be disciplined 
only for just cause. 


The foreman was wrong in 
denying the steward permission 
to visit another department to 
investigate the grievance. 





Can an employee be discharged 
for not reporting a previous 
back injury on his employment 
application? 


The contract said nothing on 
this point. 


The employee had been asked 
about “accidents” and “serious 
illnesses,” but how was; he to 
know that he had to report a 
mere backache? 





Nore: Since arbitrators do not follow precedent, these awards should not be taken 
as indicating how other arbitrators might rule in apparently similar cases. The full 
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Some arbitration decisions of broad management 


interest, digested from the American Arbitration 


Association’s Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards 





The Company's Defense 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 





The reason for partial absence makes no dif- 
ference. A full day’s work is required for 
eligibility for holiday pay. 


The company was right. The contract isn’t con- 
cerned with absence alone. It requires “work” 
on the surrounding days. It cannot be inter- 
preted as meaning work on part of the sur- 
rounding days. 





He may have qualified once, but that doesn’t 
mean he is qualified forever. This isn’t a dis- 
cipline case. The man is doing the best he can, 
but it isn’t good enough. 


The facts supported the company’s position. Fur- 
thermore, the evidence showed that the company 
had gone to considerable trouble in helping the 
employee qualify. Downgrading was the reason- 
able action to take in the circumstances. 





Management is entitled to 30 days in which to 
observe a probationary employee. A day of ab- 
sence is no good for that purpose. 


The union was right. The contract as a whole 
indicates that days of voluntary absence don’t 
count toward completion of a probationary 
period. But a day of absence paid for by con- 
tract is not in the nature of a “voluntary ab- 
sence.” For that reason, it had to be counted 
as time worked. 





The grievant acted in such a manner as to 
bring a jail sentence upon himself. That is 
not cause for a leave of absence, in manage- 
ment’s opinion. 


The contract gives management a wide area of 
discretion. To overrule the employer’s decision 
would be to interpret the contract as if the 
language quoted here were not in it. The 
grievance was denied. 





The foreman was right. But in any event, the 
steward should have obeyed, filing a grievance 
afterward if he felt that his rights had been 
interfered with. 


“Orders of supervision must be carried out, and 
the grievance procedure used to challenge their 
reasonableness if that is questioned.” The arbi- 
trator added that compliance with this rule is 
especially important where a steward is con- 
cerned, because “part of his responsibility is 
to promote orderly observance of the contract.” 





The employee must have realized that he 
wouldn’t get the job if he reported a back 
injury. His omission was deliberate—and thus 
constitutes just cause for discharge. 


Employees must give “honest and reponsive” 
answers to questions, but management has a 
“certain degree of responsibility” to phrase ques- 
tions specifically. The applicant had been asked 
about insomnia, allergies, nervousness, frequent 
colds, and the like. But not one question had 
been asked about his back. The grievant was 
therefore reinstated. 





texts of any cases digested here may be obtained from the American Arbitration 
Association, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Many companies that pride themselves on having 
“understudies in depth” may merely be building 
sales forces patterned after the Nicaraguan Army. 


Too Many Potential Managers 
In the Sales Force? 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT 


Vice President 
Dale, Elliott & Company, Inc. 
New York 


Nor onc aco, I ran into a friend 
who works for a well-known food 
company and was delighted to learn 
that he had recently been promoted to 
the sales vice presidency of one of its 
major divisions. In the course of tell- 
ing me about his new appointment, 
he mentioned that he was making a 
strong effort to raise the caliber of his 
field sales supervision, both present 
and future. Because competition was 
increasing steadily, this had struck 
him as a pretty good target to zero in 
on. 

Not only did he have grave misgiv- 
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ings about the men currently available 
for promotion to the supervisory level, 
he said, but he knew that the con- 
tinued growth of the company would 
require an increase in the number of 
field sales supervisors over the next 
five years. He had therefore instructed 
his field sales managers to hire only 
outstanding management trainees for 
their current sales openings. 

He was thoroughly convinced of the 
soundness of his plans, and must have 
been somewhat taken aback by my 
look of doubt. But he readily assented 
to my suggestion that we sit down and 
examine his manpower requirements 
together. 

To begin with, he informed me that 
he currently had 390 salesmen and 80 
first- and second-level supervisors. 
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Next, we reviewed the turnover record 
of first-level supervision for the past 
several years and discovered that the 
average annual rate had been 10 per 
cent. If the turnover rate remained 
fairly stable, I pointed out, obviously 
he would need only about eight new 
men for first-level supervisory jobs 
each year. 

At this my friend explained that it 
took a management trainee at least 
three years to become properly sea- 
soned in selling and ready for promo- 
tion to a sales supervisory position. 
Allowing for this three-year training 
period, then, he would need to main- 
tain a constant minimum of 24 super- 
visory trainees at the selling level in 
order to insure that there would be 
eight men available for promotion 
each year. In addition, he added, some 
allowance must be made for the steady 
growth of the division and for drop- 
outs in the training program, so that 
he would actually need about 30 train- 
ees rather than 24. 

We agreed, therefore, that among 
the 390 salesmen there must at all 
times be 30 potential managers. In 
other, words, one out of every 13 men 
at the selling level must be a manage- 
ment trainee. 


Every Salesman a Manager-Elect? 


Now my friend was really puzzled: 
he already had a sales force in which 
one out of ten men was a potential 
manager—and he had considered this 
proportion far too low. With this new 
insight into his situation, he decided to 
subject his whole managerial planning 
program to a thorough review. 





When we next discussed the prob- 
lem, he admitted that if he had per- 
sisted in filling sales openings only 
with men who qualified as manage- 
ment trainees he would soon have run 
into a very serious situation. Before 
long, a surplus of management candi- 
dates would have arisen; i.e., there 
would have been many more men 
ready for promotion than there were 
jobs to be filled. In consequence, the 
turnover among the supervisory can- 
didates would have risen sharply, and 
the morale of those who remained 
salesmen over a period of years would 
have been drastically lowered. My 
friend’s task, as he now saw, was not 
to increase the number of trainees but 
to lower it, and to make more certain 
that each man selected was quali- 
fied for promotion. 

This brought us to the second point 
of our discussion. I suggested to him 
that if he had not thought his problem 
through along the lines he had de- 
scribed to me he would probably have 
ended up with a number of men not 
quite good enough to be promoted 
but too ambitious and capable to re- 
main happy as salesmen for any con- 
siderable time. Since he would never 
have been able to find as many top- 
notch candidates as he wanted, he 
would often have had to settle for 
men who qualified as potential man- 
agers in only a few respects. A good 
example of this type is the highly in- 
telligent, somewhat colorless college 
graduate with little leadership ability. 
If many such men are taken on by one 
company, some of them will inevita- 


bly be promoted, and will do a medi- 
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ocre supervisory job or a poor one; 
those who are left behind will prob- 
ably become so frustrated and embit- 
tered that the morale of their fellow 
salesmen will be adversely affected. 

The only way to avoid this unhappy 
situation, my friend and I agreed, is to 
know what percentage of the sales 
force should be of management-trainee 
caliber and to have two distinct sets of 
employment standards, one for pro- 
spective management trainees and the 
other for men who will probably find 
sufficient challenge in a straight selling 
career. These men will stay on the job 
year in and year ‘out and will bring in 
a steadily increasing stream of busi- 
ness; in fact, they are the backbone of 
the field selling force. Every company, 
of course, needs men of both types, 
but it must take pains to maintain an 
optimal ratio between its management 
trainees and its salesmen. 


The Aging Understudies 


Soon after these meetings with my 
friend the sales vice president, I acci- 
dentally encountered a situation quite 
similar to his in a prominent oil com- 
pany. This organization had 30 area 
sales managers, averaging about 55 
years of age, scattered throughout the 
country. An impressive organization 
chart showed each of the 30 names in 
a separate box, followed by the names 
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of three seasoned understudies. This 
chart was an indication of the com- 
pany’s outstanding long-range person- 
nel planning, one executive explained 
to me. “We're in wonderful shape,” he 
added. “We have understudies in 
depth!” 

Upon investigation, however, the 
organization chart proved deceptive. 
From the average age of the 90 under- 
studies it was easy to determine that 
only 15 of the 30 area sales manager 
posts were likely to fall vacant before 
the understudies reached retirement 
age. The company had spent many 
thousands of dollars in developing 90 
men for 15 vacancies; 75 understudies 
would never be promoted. If it had 
selected only 25 of the 90 to be under- 
studies, it would have had more than 
ample insurance against unforeseen 
turnover, and the 65 men remaining 
would have been spared the demoral- 
izing effects of waiting in vain for a 
promotion throughout their careers. 

Long-range planning of sales man- 
agement manpower is one of the most 
crucial—yet one of the most neglected 
—responsibilities of sales executives. 
The two situations I have described 
here point up a basic, but easily over- 
looked, principle of sound manpower 
planning: that having too many exec- 
utive trainees can prove just as costly 
as having too few. 


nr 


Turee-quarters of the 220 industrial companies responding to a Mill & Factory 
survey reported having handicapped workers in their employ. Of these, 89 per cent 
said that the handicapped workers’ performance was equal to that of other workers, 
7 per cent rated it superior, and 4 per cent rated it inferior. The absence rates of 
the handicapped were reported normal by 70 per cent and exceptionally low by 27 
per cent. 





One personnel group’s three-year record of achieve- 
ment suggests that cooperative effort may be the 
answer to the problem of the individual per- 
sonnel man with neither the time nor the fa- 
cilities to carry out his own research. 


BK. for the Personnel Man 
With Too Many Hats 


HARVEY F. MARRINER 


Personnel Manager 
Servo Corporation of America 
Hicksville, New York 


Prosasty THE Major difficulty beset- 
ting every personnel manager in a 
small company is how to keep up with 
new developments and techniques. As 
a rule, all his time is taken up with 
carrying out a dozen different func- 
tions that in a large organization 
would be parceled out among a raft of 
specialists. And though there are any 
number of books and magazines pro- 
viding the information he needs, he is 
inevitably too busy juggling his vari- 
ous hats to do more than scan these 
publications. When a problem does 
come up calling for what might possi- 
bly be described as “research;” he is 
compelled to fall back on some ready- 
made and probably inappropriate solu- 
tion, simply because he does not have 
the time to comb through the litera- 
ture to find the right answer, assum- 
ing that any answer to his particular 
problem actually exists. 

One remedy for this state of affairs 


is for the personnel man to join forces 
with other personnel people in the 
same predicament. Though this may 
sound rather like a prescription for the 
proverbial pooling of ignorance, my 
experience in working with a group 
of this kind convinces me that it pro- 
vides a highly effective means of ob- 
taining information that is not readily 
available through any other source. 

The group in question—the Long 
Island Electronic Wage and Salary 
Council—had its genesis about three 
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and a half years ago, when one of my 
urgent problems was to establish a 
sound wage and salary structure for 
my company, the Servo Corporation of 
America. Servo is an electronics com- 
pany employing about 450 people. In a 
larger organization, I would probably 
have approached the problem in the 
traditional manner, that is to say, car- 
ried out my own wage and salary sur- 
vey. But I had neither the time nor the 
facilities for this. The quickest and 
most effective way to tackle the job, it 
seemed to me, would be to get together 
with a few other personnel men in 
companies similar to Servo, to see if we 
could not establish comparative job 
classifications as a basis for the subse- 
quent regular exchange of wage and 
salary data. 


The Founding of the Council 

Accordingly, in September, 1957, I 
met with the personnel managers of 
two other small electronics companies 
in our area—Instruments for Indus- 
try, Inc. and Specialties, Inc—to lay 
the groundwork for an arrangement 
of this kind. We decided that the basic 
function of the group would be to 
establish a means for the regular ex- 
change of information among its mem- 
bers on wages, salaries, personnel 
programs and practices, and fringe 
benefits. Since much preparatory work 
had to be done—establishing by-laws, 
screening qualified applicants for 
membership, and so on—it was not 
ur*il July, 1958, that the group was 
formally established as the Long Is- 
land Electronic Wage and Salary 
Council. 
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Word of the group spread rapidly 
and within a year the membership in 
the Council had grown to 14, one short 
of the total permitted under its by- 
laws. 

As the qualifications for member- 
ship specify, all these companies are 
situated in Long Island, employ fewer 
than 1,000 people, and are engaged 
primarily in research and develop- 
ment or in the manufacture of elec- 
tronic equipment. The provision that 
all members be drawn from the same 
product field was necessitated by the 
Council’s concentrating, at the outset, 
on wage and salary problems; but 
such a restriction might not be neces- 
sary for a group with a more general 
program. Companies that meet to ex- 
change information of common inter- 
est would probably find themselves 
deriving the same benefits from the 
experience as we have whether they 
are related by product or not. 

The organization of the Long Is- 
land Electronic Wage and Salary 
Council is simple. There is an elected 
chairman, who serves for a period of 
one year, and is responsible for ap- 
pointing committees, releasing infor- 
mation to non-member companies, 
and conducting all formal meetings. 
An elected secretary, also with a one- 
year term of office, keeps minutes of 
the meetings and maintains control of 
all documents. 

Meetings are held monthly, except 
during July and August. Each mem- 
ber company has one vote, and rulings, 
except on additions or revisions to the 
by-laws, are by a majority of the com- 
pany representatives present. (A quo- 
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rum consists of representatives from 
eight companies.) 


A Wide Range of Activities 


Since its inception, the Council has 
been able to establish the comparabil- 
ity of more than 100 job descriptions, 
of which 40 per cent are for produc- 
tion and maintenance jobs and 30 per 
cent each are for technical and clerical 
jobs. Management positions are now 
in process of being compared. The 
usefulness of this work can scarcely be 
overestimated; thanks to what has al- 
ready been accomplished, each mem- 
ber currently receives semiannual wage 
and salary reports from 13 other com- 
panies showing, for more than 100 job 
descriptions, not only the average rate 
ranges but also the weighted mini- 
mum, maximum, and average paid 
rates. 

Though wage and salary questions 
were originally the chief business of 
the Council, they now have to share 
the available time with other indus- 
trial relaticns topics, on which there is 
also a lively exchange of information. 
Fringe benefits, like wages and sala- 
ries, are now surveyed regularly. Here 
too, the major task lay in preliminary 
classification, for the Council had to 
devise a format encompassing all the 
benefits, policies, and programs of its 
members. The survey questionnaire 
that resulted, which is sent out an- 
nually, is 26 pages long, and covers 
over 30 items, ranging from vacations, 
holidays, overtime, and sick leave 
through travel allowances, flight pay, 
and recreational activities. 

Since this procedure reduces to a sin- 


gle source information that the Coun- 
cil members would otherwise have to 
present individually, the initial work 
involved in drawing up the question- 
naire has paid off by now allowing the 
group more time in which to consider 
other important personnel topics. This 
is done in a number of ways. First, if 
anyone in the Council has had particu- 
larly extensive or useful experience in 
some aspect of personnel administra- 
tion—grievance procedure, say, or job 
evaluation—or has attended a sym- 
posium or training session, he will 
give a talk or lead a discussion on the 
subject in question. Second, if there is 
nobody within the Council qualified 
to discuss a topic that is nevertheless of 
general interest, a committee will in- 
vite an authority from outside to speak 
about it; this approach is used most 
often on questions of state law, such 
as workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance, and wage and 
hour laws. By these two means, mem- 
bers can keep abreast of the latest in- 
formation on subjects of vital impor- 
tance to them. 

Still another approach is used for 
providing members with information 
that is not really a matter of special- 
ized experience but that takes many 
laborious hours to track down and 
compile—information about personnel 
policy and procedures, for example. 
Here, the Council asks individual 
members to prepare research reports 
on particular subjects. To spare indi- 
vidual personnel directors some of the 
work that goes into making up a per- 
sonnel policy and procedure manual, 
for example, the group would assign 
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component topics to a number of peo- 
ple; eventually, a detailed review of 
policy and procedure would be sub- 
mitted—not, of course, as a series of 
recommendations to be approved but 
rather as a point of reference for the 
use of individual members. 


Services to Non-Members 


Besides performing all these services 
for its members, the Council acts as a 
source of information and advice for 
non-members, and particularly for the 
many companies in the area that do 
not have formal personnel departments 
of their own. The data it has collected 
may be released to outside companies 
upon the approval of the chairman 
and a majority of the members present 
at any formal meeting, and the Coun- 
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cil will also provide speakers to groups 
interested in personnel matters. 

In short, there seem to be no limits 
to the benefits forthcoming from this 
group—or any such group—both for 
its own members and for industry at 
large. Not only has the Council helped 
me with the task that first prompted 
me to engage in some sort of coopera- 
tive effort—establishing a wage and 
salary structure for my company—but 
it has also greatly facilitated my job of 
providing management with data and 
recommendations on a wide variety of 
personnel questions. And I feel sure 
that the other members of the Council 
look forward as I do to receiving con- 
tinued assistance and guidance from 
the group in the performance of their 
assigned functions. 


Office Personnel Practice—1959 and 1960 


A GRADUALLY SHRINKING workweek and a rise in paid holidays were the most marked 
of several clearly defined trends in office personnel practices over the past decade, re- 
ports the National Office Management Association. 

Comparing the results of its annual survey of clerical salaries for the years 1951, 
1955, and 1960, NOMA found that, though in 1960 most companies were still operat- 
ing on a 40-hour workweek, the proportion reporting 37 or 37% hours had risen 
over the ten-year span from 6 to 13 per cent and the proportion reporting a workweek 
of more than 40 had dropped from 8 to 3 per cent. There was also a slight increase 
in companies working a 35-hour week. 

In 1951, almost four out of five of the companies surveyed granted overtime pay 
only after 40 hours. By 1960, just over 70 per cent were following this practice, and 
the proportion reporting a lower starting point had increased accordingly, from 9 to 
12 per cent. 

Just over half the companies participating in the 1951 survey granted their office 
employees six paid holidays. In 1960, rather less than one-third were still doing so. 
The percentage of companies granting seven days in 1960 was almost double that 
reported in 1951, while 17 per cent were giving eight days, as compared with only 7 
per cent ten years before. 

One prophesied trend that clearly failed to materialize was office unionization. The 
percentage of companies reporting partial or complete unionization of clerical em- 
ployees actually dropped one point over the period studied. 
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Communication for 
—And by—Participation 


Jupernc from the communications pro- 
grams currently going into effect, 1961 
may prove the year in which manage- 
ment comes to a full realization of the 
enormous usefulness of face-to-face com- 
munication with employees and of par- 
ticipation at all levels. Last year, quite 
a few companies openly discussed their 
productivity headaches and allied prob- 
lems; now with equal frankness they are 
urging employees to help solve them and 
are lending a willing ear while employees 
talk. 

Twin campaigns have recently been 
launched at the Weston Instruments 
Division of Daystrom, in Newark, N.J., 
to win employee participation in the 
current improvement drive, which fo- 
cuses on quality, price, and delivery. 
Work sampling is the subject of one cam- 
paign, and it has already received 
considerable employee support. A few 
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weeks ago, Weston’s assembly superinten- 
dent visited each department, climbed 
onto a stool, and frankly explained to 
the employees that work sampling is 
nothing more nor less than a continuous 
search for better methods, that it involves 
checks throughout the day to see what 
each operator is doing, that it’s an effi- 
ciency move for the good of everyone. If 
the need for change is discovered, he told 
the groups, changes will be made. 

The other campaign is intended to win 
employee support for quality control by 
demonstrating that management itself is 
contributing to the total effort. Weston 
has organized a number of quality-con- 
trol experts into a task force for elim- 
inating problems caused by faults in 
material, fixtures, or tools. When a fore- 
man learns of a quality problem, he has 
only to dial a plant extension and a task- 
force representative comes on the double 
to look into the matter. If the situation 
can be corrected at once, fine; if it can- 
not, temporary measures are taken and 
the task force embarks upon a thorough 
investigation of the trouble. 

Weston supports the campaigns with 
continuous plant-level communications 
involving posters, progress reviews in the 
employee publication, reminders in the 
newsletter, and frequent discussions at 
supervisory meetings. Division heads 
long ago reached one firm conclusion: 
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If the boss himself shows a willingness to 
work for solutions, employees are gener- 
ally glad to pitch in and help. 
Executive-level brainstorming. Not all 
the 1961 participation campaigns are con- 
fined to the plant level. At Motorola, Inc., 
brainstorming sessions are held regularly 
for the top managers within each major 
product category. Scheduled by Product 
Planning, the meetings bear the enticing 
label of “Imagineering,” and are nor- 
mally attended by ten to twenty man- 
agers, depending on how many work 
with the product in question. Participants 
try to come up with ideas for new prod- 
ucts, product improvements, potential 
markets—in fact, anything in the general 
direction of progress. Thanks to the re- 
laxed setting and their knowledge that 
Motorola welcomes new ideas, the man- 
agers have no hesitancy about proferring 


their suggestions. Meetings last a few 
hours to an entire day. 
During one recent, more or less typical, 


session, more than 400 ideas were 
dropped into the hopper. Naturally, not 
all are usable, but the top ten—as rated 
by those present—have been accepted 
and many others are being investigated. 

Supervisors poll shareholders. Em- 
ployee participation continues to take 
new and unusual forms. Some companies 
interested in getting their stockholders’ 
views are either eyeing or acting upon 
the example set by certain AT&T com- 
panies that have hit upon the happy 
notion of having their own employees 
conduct stockholder surveys. Under the 
“Share Owner Interview Program,” the 
names of shareholders to be interviewed 
are chosen at random from the impres- 
sive pool of 1,850,000-plus that represents 
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AT&T ownership. Each name is passed 
along to the Bell operating company in 
whose territory the owner lives. 

Company interviewers are not chosen 
at random but are carefully selected from 
the managerial levels—commercial group 
managers, district engineers, staff super- 
visors, and so forth—for their experience 
and background. Moreover, they are 
given special training before embarking 
on their assignments. (Each company, of 
course, sets up its own operating 
method.) As a result, the employee-inter- 
viewers are well equipped to discuss the 
telephone business and can nearly always 
come up with prompt answers to the 
local stockholders’ questions. 

The benefits of this face-to-face com- 
munication are evident to AT&T. The 
program, off to a flying start, will con- 
tinue. 

Speaking for management. Another 
form of face-to-face communication is 
being practiced with happy results by 
employees of Smith Kline & French Lab- 
oratories, Philadelphia. As participants in 
the company’s “speakers’ program,” the 
employees, most of whom have never had 
any formal speech training, learn the art 
of delivering a talk, how to book speak- 
ing engagements, how to place publicity, 
and so forth—all during a 14-hour com- 
pany-sponsored training period. 

After this intensive training, they pre- 
sent SK&F’s “Prescription for Tomor- 
row” talk before social and civic groups 
in their communities. 

Statistics on the program are impres- 
sive: at last report, the talk had been 
given 1,594 times to an aggregate audi- 
ence of 70,906 people by 307 speakers. 
One employee had given it more than 





50 times. Three-quarters of the talks had 
been on the speakers’ own time. 


Planning the Coming 

Political Campaigns 

Timers es for future political action are 
being drawn up in industry. The sched- 
ules of the recent past are undergoing 
some revision, in the direction of more 
emphasis upon the shop-employee level. 
Ford Motor Co., one of the pioneers in 
political action, has prepared a plan run- 
ning through November, 1962, with two 
activities of special plant significance 
scheduled for May and June, 1961.* The 
first is a drive to communicate public- 
affairs information to employees; as part 
of this drive, plant newspapers will re- 
port the company’s stand on major public 
issues. The second is “Effective Citizen- 
ship Courses” for various categories of 
non-management personnel. Note that 
non-management personnel: In the past, 
many of these political-action programs 
were directed almost exclusively at super- 
vision. 

In mid-1962, looking ahead to fall 
Congressional and state campaigns, Ford 
will revive its well-known three-part cam- 
paign—encouraging employees to partici- 
pate in politics, collecting voluntary po- 
litical contributions from employees at all 
levels, and publicizing the slogan, “know 
before you vote.” 

In discussing the company’s program 
at the President’s Conference on Public 
Affairs earlier this year, Thomas R. Reid, 
Ford’s Civic and Governmental Affairs 
Manager, said, “Business public-affairs 


* Management in Politics—Spectator or Partici- 


pant? “Communications Clinic,” 
September-October, 1960, pp. 78-79. 
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programing is no nebulous concept. It 
can be planned and scheduled as you do 
other management functions in your 
company. It requires . . . the same kind 
of business planning you accept as cus- 
tomary in production and marketing. 
The stakes are high in the impact of gov- 
ernment on your business.” 


Individual Reports 

Clarify Benefits 

Supervisors frequently note that a con- 
siderable amount of their time is spent in 
unraveling for confused employees the 
mysteries in their companies’ benefit 
plans. No matter how painstakingly the 
manuals interpret the plans, no matter 
how large the print, some employees just 
don’t get it. Many of the questions asked 
of supervisors deal with retirement bene- 
fits. Employees want to know exactly 
how much they may expect to receive, so 
that they can plan for their future. 

In recent years, several companies have 
found that providing each employee with 
his own retirement-fund report is worth 
all the trouble and expense it entails. 
Chicago Transit Authority, for example, 
introduced the “report card” system in 
1953, and has furnished a report to each 
employee every year since. The card 
shows the amount of earnings, contribu- 
tions, and interest credited under the 
plan for the year indicated, together with 
accumulated earnings, interest, and con- 
tributions; in addition, it explains how 
the employee can determine his retire- 
ment benefits as of the last pay day. 

As a means of drawing attention to the 
cards and encouraging employees to re- 
tain them, an article explaining the re- 
port method is published in the employee 
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periodical right before the cards are dis- 
tributed. 

Supervisors note that most of the con- 
fusion about retirement benefits has been 
cleared up by the individual reports. The 
moral seems to be: Give an employee the 
information he wants, in a form he can 
readily digest, and he won’t need to ask 
questions. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 

_ Prants can hold open house for any 
number of groups—employees and their 
families, local opinion molders, stock- 
holders, or customers. At Parke-Davis, in 
Detroit, no open house appears to be 
more popular—or more appreciated— 
than the day-long program held each 
year for retired employees. Not long ago, 
180 people from eight states and Canada 
met at the plant, visited their former de- 
partments, exchanged greetings with 
company executives, enjoyed luncheon, 
and heard a talk from a GM official, also 
retired. This was the eighth consecutive 
observance of this particular open house, 
which is now a favored and well-estab- 
lished form of communication at P-D. 


Companigs that bruised their shins at 
the bargaining table in 1960 point to one 
internal shortcoming that needs correc- 
tion: their supervisors’ ignorance about 
many relevant matters. Too often, the 
supervisors were found to be ill-informed 
about industry and company economics 
and incapable of discussing controversial 
aspects of the contract with which shop 
stewards were thoroughly familiar. 
According to one industrial relations 
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director currently recovering from an 
unfortunate bargaining experience, man- 
agement is at long last beginning to for- 
tify supervisors with the information 
they so desperately need. It is not only 
opening its storehouse of contract infor- 
mation to the supervisory meetings but 
is also developing newsletters in which 
newspaper and magazine articles on eco- 
nomic matters are reprinted. Thanks to 
programs such as these, supervisors can 
take their place alongside shop stewards 
as the men with the answers. 


MANAGEMENT’s new awareness of the 
need for well-trained, well-informed su- 
pervisors has resulted in progress along 
many significant fronts. The Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., in 
Atlanta, has gone a step beyond the 


many companies that now report the re- 
sults of employee-opinion polls to the em- 
ployees themselves. 

It has presented all its supervisors with 
booklets containing a specially prepared 
tabulation of the findings of a recent em- 
ployee survey. The booklet breaks down 
the results by state, department, and em- 
ployee rank (management and non-man- 
agement). Included in the breakdown 
are percentages showing what employees 
think of their supervisors, how satisfied 
they are with supervisors’ answers to 
their questions. In addition, sample write- 
in opinions are shown at the back of the 
booklet as documentation for the tabu- 
lated answers and as an indication of the 
flavor of the comments. 

The booklet will undoubtedly serve as 
a helpful reference source for the super- 
visors for months to come. 





personnel 
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Tse Human Siz or Enrerprise. By 
Douglas McGregor. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1960. 246 pages. 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by James Menzies Black 


Any pevoTeE of the famous Oz books 
will recall the remarkable flight of that 
strange creature the Gump, who was 
manufactured and brought to life so that 
he might help the Scarecrow, the Tin 
Woodman, and their companions escape 
from the palace in the Emerald City, 
where they had been surrounded by an 
army of suffragettes. Unfortunately, the 
journey through the sky ended abruptly 
when the Gump, unaccustomed to aerial 
navigation, attempted to reverse his 
course and fell to a mountain ledge. His 
wings were broken, and it seemed for a 
time as if the travelers were doomed to 
remain prisoners of the mountain for- 
ever. 

Happily, the Scarecrow discovered a 
magic pill in a container he had stuffed 
into his pocket before leaving the Em- 
erald City. The pill allowed the person 
who swallowed it to make a wish. But 
there was a catch. Whoever swallowed 
the pill also had to count to 17 by 2’s be- 
fore the wish could come true. 

“I understand,” said the Educated 
Wogglebug, “that if one uses enough X’s 


and Y’s any mathematical problem can 
be solved.” 

“Old Mombi, the witch, made these 
pills,” objected the boy, Tip, “and she 
was ignorant. She didn’t know anything 
about X’s and Y’s, so if there really is a 
way to count to 17 by 2’s, I’m certain it 
is quite simple.” 

Douglas McGregor, in his thoughtful 
book The Human Side of Enterprise, 
also uses X’s and Y’s—to describe two 
contrasting theories of employee motiva- 
tion. But, as with the problem confront- 
ing the Scarecrow, they are not particu- 
larly helpful. As a result, while his ob- 
servations will be welcomed by many 
professionals in the personnel field, his 
reliance on scientific terminology to ex- 
plain what are essentially the two major 
methods of directing manpower may 
scare off some readers who would other- 
wise profit from what he has to say. But 
here, briefly, are the two theories: 

Theory X, the traditional one, is based 
on the assumption that the average per- 
son doesn’t like to work and will do so 
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only upon being threatened with some 
form of punishment. Moreover, the 
theory assumes, he is reluctant to take 
the responsibility for final results and 
therefore prefers to be directed from 
above. 

Since Theory X was formulated, Dr. 
McGregor observes, we have learned a 
great deal about human behavior and 
have been given good reason to doubt our 
earlier assumptions. Most of our evidence 
leads instead to Theory Y, which assumes 
that to the average person work is as 
natural as play or rest. This means that 
external control and threat of punish- 
ment are not needed and that most peo- 
ple not only accept responsibility but seek 
it out. 

The assumptions about human behav- 
ior upon which any given theory of man- 
power management is based are, of 
course, of the utmost practical impor- 
tance, for they tell the manager how he 
can predict and control the behavior of 
people in his organization. In this con- 
nection, the author explains that these 
assumptions must account for the three 
successive levels of human needs—physio- 
logical, social, egotistic—and show how 
they can be satisfied. Theory Y, he be- 
lieves, allows for the satisfaction of these 
needs, while Theory X, with its emphasis 
on the negative, does not. 

After thoroughly developing and com- 
paring these two theories of organization, 
Dr. McGregor turns his attention to the 
managerial climate. Theory X, he points 
out, is concerned with methods of con- 
trol and the administering of rewards and 
punishments. Theory Y, on the other 
hand, stresses the nature of relationships 
and recognizes that since the subordi- 
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nate’s ability to achieve his goals is 
greatly affected by the attitudes of his 
superior, it is the superior who deter- 
mines the nature of the relationship. 

The fact that a superior controls the 
nature of his relationships with his sub- 
ordinates will come as no surprise to any- 
one who has given a little thought to how 
organizations work. But Dr. McGregor’s 
observations on this relationship, and par- 
ticularly on its applications under Theory 
Y, are illuminating and original. 

A very important section of the book 
deals with the development of manage- 
rial talent. In this part, the author pre- 
sents an analysis of leadership based on 
recent research findings. Leadership, he 
maintains, involves four variables: (1) 
the characteristics of the leader; (2) the 
needs and other personal characteristics 
of the followers; (3) the characteristics 
of the organization; and (4) the social, 
political, and economic environment. 
Thus the exercise of leadership is a com- 
plex responsibility, and not a property of 
the individual. This means, however, 
that leadership can be learned. Organiza- 
tional structure not only limits but molds 
the kind of leadership that can be exer- 
cised, says Dr. McGregor, so that when 
an organization changes, its style of lead- 
ership changes accordingly. 

The question, “Does the leader create 
the environment or does the environment 
create the leader?” has, of course, been 
debated for many years, and sound argu- 
ments can be made for both sides. This 
reviewer is inclined to disagree with Dr. 
McGregor and take the position that 
great leaders shape great events rather 
than the other way around; that, there- 
fore, when an organization changes, it is 





because new leaders wanted it to change. 
However, Dr. McGregor’s book is pro- 
vocative, and its propositions are well 
worth the reader’s consideration. More- 
over, he himself is objective about them; 
he freely admits that his theories have by 
no means been proved and are, at the 
very best, subject to future refinement. 

Perhaps what the future will bring is 
the formulation of a theory that takes 
from both X and Y, but emphasizes the 
latter. Theory Z might suggest that 
whether a man will work without re- 
wards or punishments depends on how 
interested he is in the job at hand. 
Whereas Einstein devoted full time to 
theoretical physics because it absorbed his 
total attention, the new army recruit who 
has been assigned to K.P. works because 
he knows that if he doesn’t win his mess 
sergeant’s approval he will probably find 
himself back on K.P. tomorrow. Further- 
more, man is a creature of moods. There 
are times when even the most highly con- 
scientious give an assignment a lick and 
a promise. Finally, even though industry 
is well aware that job motivation is built 
by job interest, some tasks remain monot- 
onous and always will. Since it is impos- 
sible to do away with all such jobs or to 
refine selection and placement to the 
point where everyone is given the job he 
most likes to do, it is doubtful whether 
we shall ever be able to abandon Theory 
X in its entirety. Work is indeed as nat- 
ural for man as are resting and playing, 
but so is goofing off. So long as this is 
true, managers will occasionally have to 
crack down. 

Forward-looking companies have long 
stressed the positive in employee motiva- 
tion. It is highly unlikely that most em- 
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ployees believe they are working under a 
system of rewards and punishments. 
Nevertheless, even the most progressive 
of managers would hesitate to rely so 
heavily on Theory Y as to discount his 
need to use Theory X in dealing with 
unusual circumstances. 

And now some readers of this review 
may be curious as to how the Scarecrow 
and his friends solved the problem of 
counting to 17 by 2’s. It was really rather 
easy. If you start at 4 instead of 1 and 
say that % and ¥ are 1, then change 
your system and count I, 3, 5, and so on, 
you'll get to 17 all right. It just takes a 
little flexibility. The same is true in deal- 
ing with people. Though you get the best 
results by appealing to their finer in- 
stincts, it doesn’t hurt to remind them 
now and then that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. 


Work SaMpPLinG For Mopern Manace- 
MENT. By Bertrand L. Hansen. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1960. 264 pages. $7.50. 


Reviewed by C. L. Brisley* 


Tuts Book is divided into three parts: 
Part One covers the work-sampling pro- 
cedure; in Part Two, case illustrations are 
presented by various authors; and Part 
Three is composed of appendices on 
theory, principles, and practice. 

The author addresses himself primarily 
to the supervisor or manager who is us- 
ing work sampling to study equipment or 
personnel utilization, a problem of delay, 
or work distribution or feasibility. 

Using the terms “work sampling,” 


“Chief Industrial Engineer, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company. 
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“random time sampling,” “ratio delay,” 
and “snap-readings” as synonymous, he 
discusses work-measurement systems and 
compares the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of work sampling with those of 
continuous time study. The economical 
and logical uses of random time’ sampling 
for setting time standards, he believes, 
are few and far between and may be con- 
sidered research-type and large-company 
applications. He then presents seven ex- 
amples of the problems to which work 
sampling can be applied, including 
equipment utilization, distribution of ex- 
ecutive time, utilization of personnel, and 
maintenance efficiency and discusses its 
use as a tool of operations research. 

Next, by means of graphic presenta- 
tions of a continuous study and a random 
time study of an operator or a machine 
for eight hours, the author demonstrates 
the accuracy of work sampling. 

The chapter on “Planning a Sampling 
Study” analyzes the procedure into 11 
steps, each of which is expanded upon in 
succeeding chapters. The steps are as 
follows: 


1. Defining the objectives of the study. 
“Cost” and “control” are the key 
words here. 

. Setting the time period (study plan). 
The time period of the study should 
be representative of the activity and 
should not be subject to distorting sea- 
sonal or cyclic effects. 

. Defining and breaking down the work 
and delay elements. It is best to begin 
with a fine breakdown and then, if 
advisable, to combine elements, for it 
is impossible to break a gross element 
down into fine elements after the study 
has been made. 

. Preliminary estimate of percentages of 
work and delay elements. The esti- 
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mates must be made in two different 
ways: (a) estimating from prior 
knowledge; and (b) taking a prelimi- 
nary sample of one or two hundred to 
obtain element percentages on which 
to base the desired reliability and the 
number of observations to be made. 

5. Determining the number of observa- 
tions required for reliability. The sam- 
ple size, Mr. Hansen points out, has a 
great effect on the size of the stand- 
ard deviation, and must be computed 
on the basis of the desired level of 
confidence and precision interval. 

6. Establishing the observation intervals 
and snap-reading times. The author il- 
lustrates three general kinds of obser- 
vation interval: randomized snap- 
reading times, stratified randomized 
snap-reading times, and systematic 
snap-reading times. 

7. Designing the observation record. 

8. Orientation of the people to be stud- 
ied. Mr. Hansen devotes a complete 
chapter to the human-relations prob- 
lems involved in selling a work- 
sampling study. His principal point is 
that, since the results of the study are 
going to affect the workers, the com- 
pany must “let them know what the 
purpose is, how the study will be 
made, and how the results will be 
used.” Pointing out that the judicious 
use of dramatics and flare will often 
mean the difference between enthusi- 
astic and lackadaisical acceptance, he 
recommends some demonstration de- 
vices, or sales gimmicks, in the pre- 
sentation of work sampling. 

. Making the study. Care must be taken 
in the planning stage, says Mr. Hansen, 
to insure that all the observers agree 
on what elements are to be observed 
and what the element end-points are. 
He also explains the various means of 
recording snap-reading information 
for speedy data processing—mark sense 
cards, McBee Keysort cards, and so 
on—and discusses work-pace rating. 

10. Evaluating the results. 





11. Using control charts. A job worth 
measuring is worth controlling—here 


the author recommends the use of 
control charts. 


Besides giving this detailed explana- 
tion of the basic work-sampling proce- 
dure, Mr. Hansen’s book presents a cross 
section of the uses to which work sam- 
pling can be put, encompassing the in- 
dustrial-engineering techniques of wait- 
ing-line analysis and cost estimation and 
control, and deals with such photo- 
graphic methods of study as the chrono- 
cyclegraph, memomotion, and micro- 
motion analysis. 


Se.r-Deve.opine America. By Harold J. 
Ruttenberg. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33 St., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 254 
pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Stanley H. Brams* 


As A MAN who started in the labor move- 
ment, then switched to management and 
continued to uphold extremely liberal 
views while becoming a successful en- 
trepreneur, Harold J. Ruttenberg is a 
controversial figure. As an equally liberal 
approach to the problems of how we can 
reduce industrial strife in America and 
create new peace in the world, his Se/f- 
Developing America is bound to be con- 
froversial too. 

Mr. Ruttenberg builds his thesis 
around a concept that, he maintains, has 
been basic to America’s development— 
the “Three E’s”: Everything for and 
with Everybody Everywhere. This is, of 
course, no more than an awkward para- 
phrase of the “more abundant life” con- 
cept. The application of the “Three E’s,” 
* Publisher, Detroit Labor Trends. 
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says Ruttenberg, must be extended to 
affect America more deeply and, simul- 
taneously, to combat (and defeat) com- 
munism throughout the world. 

How to do this? The E’s now become 
a formula. E to the first power is con- 
quering poverty in the United States; E? 
is conquering poverty in Europe; E® is 
conquering poverty everywhere. The 
mathematics, if such they can be called, 
represent “America’s central purpose plus 
feedbacks.” In more orthodox terms, 
Ruttenberg’s point is that the creation of 
abundance in the nation or in the world 
brings a reaction that tends to raise the 
level of individual or national abundance 
still higher. 

There is nothing basically wrong with 
this philosophy, nor has there ever been. 
It can be seen in Donne’s “No man is an 
island,” which applies equally well to 
corporate enterprises and to nations, and 
in Toynbee’s interpretation of history 
and of the rise and fall of civilizations in 
terms of challenge and response. Rutten- 
berg’s adaptations, however, are ex- 
pressed somewhat cloudily, and the 
frameworks in which they are composed 
are questionable in practical terms. 

The American revolution—that is, the 
fight for more abundance and a more 
bountiful economic system—says the 
author, should be exported through an 
enlarged Point Four and International 
Cooperation Administration and the like. 
Such a “moral war for codevelopment” 
should be a “wilful agent of social 
change” in each country, fighting poverty 
and illiteracy in order to release human 
dignity. It should be conducted through- 
out the world, and in every country with- 
in the Soviet sphere except Russia itself. 





This program involves “deliberate risk,” 
Ruttenberg points out, for Russia might 
well take over the newly improved na- 
tions, but is worth attempting anyway, 
inasmuch as the “economic showpiece” 
thus provided would not only win re- 
spect and allies for the United States but 
also create “feedbacks” beneficial to our 
economy. 

On the domestic front, Ruttenberg 
offers a fairly clear-cut set of proposals 
stemming from what he calls “humana- 
tion” —the full release of human creative- 
ness in working and managing and coop- 
erating. He proposes that all workers be 
paid by the year, that they be guaranteed 
a full 52 paychecks of 40 hours each, that 
wage raises be tied to productivity, and 
that unions cooperate with management 
to eliminate obsolete rules and to correct 
malpractices. Here again is a calculated 
risk, the danger being that the unions 
might not respond helpfully. But the 
stakes are not too high, says Ruttenberg 
—“no more than 40¢ to 50¢ a year” in 
Big Steel—and the offer must be made 
before one can expect the desired re- 
sponse. (“I feel confident,” he says, 
“that... their union leaders would 
respond to such an act with an equivalent 
act in kind.”) 

Economics aside, Ruttenberg’s thesis is 
questionable on the grounds that there 
seems insufficient likelihood of success to 
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warrant either of the risks he proposes 
taking—international or domestic. If we 
poured money and technical assistance 
into Red China and Czechoslovakia, to 
put it specifically, would they thereupon 
become our friends? History has demon- 
strated that they would not. (Rutten- 
berg’s thesis appears to be that we have 
not yet given them enough aid to create 
the desired response.) 

And would organized labor respond to 
such a notable management grant as a 
guaranteed annual wage by increasing its 
efficiency and putting an end to obsolete 
rules? History shows that the old Cracker 
Jack slogan of “The more you eat, the 
more you want” generally holds true in 
labor negotiating. Nearly all management 
men firmly believe that the more easily 
one gives in to a union demand the 
broader are the demands forthcoming 
at the next bargaining session. But Rut- 
tenberg indicates this has not been true 
of his own experience as the owner of a 
well-drilling equipment company. 

The book is hard to follow. In the 
earlier chapters, Ruttenberg seems a bit 
intoxicated by the majesty of his train 
of thought. Later, he becomes quite ob- 
viously impatient to finish the lesson; the 
writing is less rarified and the threads of 
the ideas are not so abstruse. It may be 
added that the text is marred in spots by 
careless proofreading. 


Briefer Book Notes 
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Grapuate EpucaTIon IN THE Unrrep States. By Bernard Berelson. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1960. 346 pages. $6.95. The heart of 
this thoroughgoing study is an analysis of the current state of American graduate edu- 
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cation and the controversies that surround it. By means of interviews and question- 
naires, the author has collected a wealth of new information about “the college teacher 
problem” and the professionalization of students; the organization, administration, 
and quality of the graduate schools; the students—their origins, motivation, support, 
and the like; and the duration of doctoral study, the dissertation, post-doctoral work, 
and other aspects of graduate programs. In conclusion, he offers his own commentary 
and recommendations for the future. 


EpucaTIoN AND Manpower. Edited by Henry David. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y., 1960. 326 pages. $5.00. The latest publication of the 
National Manpower Council consists of essays previously published by the Council 
and papers prepared for one of its national conferences. Its introductory chapters 
discuss the interrelatedness of education and manpower problems and the significance 
of education for the nation’s well-being; and the succeeding chapters deal in turn 
with secondary education, vocational guidance, and higher education. 


An Action ReszarcH ProGRAM FoR ORGANIZATION IMPROVEMENT: In Esso Standard 
Oil Company. The Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, P.O. Box 11, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1960. 78 pages. $3.00. This report on Esso Standard’s employee relations 
research program deals both with the workings of the program itself and with its 
broader implications about the relation of the research division to the managerial 
group. The procedures, findings, and results of the program conducted at one large 
refinery, which includes groups dynamics training laboratories for the managers, sur- 
veys, interplant consultation, and a measurement program, are studied in some detail. 


Fittine THE Jos To THE WorkeER: [nternational Conference of Zurich, 2nd-6th March, 
1959. Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1960. 116 pages. $1.25. Among the specific topics covered 
in these papers and discussions, which were practical rather than theoretical in con- 
tent, are heavy muscular work, work-place design, design of controls, lighting and 
noise, and working hours and pauses. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FuNcTIONS To SALARY LEVELS 
Wirutn a Company. By Jay L. Otis. Industrial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 1959. 27 pages. $1.00. A study of the psychological 
factors that must be taken into account in making wage and salary determinations, 
this booklet provides the data the wage and salary administrator needs for imple- 
menting his company’s compensation program. 


How to Instruct SuccessFutLy: Modern Teaching Methods in Adult Education. 
By Thomas F. Staton. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 
36, N.Y., 1960. 292 pages. $6.50. Directed primarily at those who have not had ex- 
tensive training in education or a great deal of teaching experience, this practical 
guide begins with a brief analysis of the fundamentals of educational psychology 
and then explains how they can be applied in adult education. Next, it explains four 
major methods of instruction—lecture, demonstration-performance, group discussion, 
and role playing—giving step-by-step instructions for the preparation and practice of 
each. Succeeding chapters deal with organizing the curriculum, preparing the class- 
room, measuring achievement and performance, counseling employee-students in 
connection with the training, and the like. 
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Tomorrow Wit Bz Sossr. By Lincoln Williams. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33 St, 
New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 208 pages. $3.00. A highly readable book on alcoholism by 
a British doctor who directs a clinic for alcoholics. Illustrating his points with nu- 
merous case histories, the author discusses the patterns of alcoholism, its psychologi- 
cal underpinnings, the biochemistry of alcoholism, medico-legal aspects, associated 
disorders, physical and psychological treatments, and related subjects. Separate chap- 
ters are contributed by a founder member of an Alcoholics Anonymous chapter and 
by a clergyman. 


To Know tue Dirrerence. By Albert D. Ullman. St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y., 1960. 239 pages. $4.75. Here is another book on alcoholism, this 
one by a sociologist who has specialized in the subject. Mr. Ullman addresses him- 
self primarily to alcoholics and their families, and, besides discussing causative fac- 
tors in the disease, presents information about how an alcoholic can obtain treat- 
ment, the institutions now qualified to treat addiction as a disease, and current 
trends in clinical treatment. 


CREATIVITY AND THE INpIvipUAL: Summaries of Selected Literature in Psychology 
and Psychiatry. (A publication of The Graduate School of Business, The University 
of Chicago.) By Morris I. Stein and Shirley J. Heinze. The Free Press of Glencoe, 
Illinois, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., 1960. 428 pages. $10.00. The 300 articles 
and books summarized here present a wide variety of approaches and conclusions, 
but the emphasis throughout is on creativity in the individual—his characteristics 
and the processes through which he arrives at the creative product. Among the top- 
ics covered are the creative process, heredity, the nervous system, age, cognitive 


factors, and personality characteristics and motivating factors. 


Workinc wita Groups: Group Process and Individual Growth. By Walter M. 
Lifton. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 238 
pages. $6.00. Maintaining that groups need not stifle individuality but can liberate it 
by providing growth experiences not available in one-to-one relationships, the au- 
thor attempts to show how groups can be helped to cope with group process. He 
presents transcripts of several group sessions illustrating typical problems, shows 
how group techniques may be applied in a number of situations, and explains how 
the reader can evaluate himself and the groups with which he works. 


MANAGEMENT oF TRaINING Procrams. By Frank A. DePhillips et al. Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., 1818 Ridge Ave., Homewood, IIl., 1960. 469 pages. $9.00. The concept 
underlying this text is that training is an integral part of the managerial process 
and cannot be understood outside the framework of the theory and practice of man- 
agement. The authors have addressed themselves to five questions: Why train? How 
train most effectively? To what end should training be directed? How can training 
be evaluated? To what extent is training a management function and how can this 
function be most efficiently executed? 


Errsctive Work ManaceMent. By Milon Brown. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y., 1960. 246 pages. $5.00: A nontechnical exposition of the 
basic principles of management for the middle-level manager on the rise or for the 
would-be executive. The book is organized into five parts: the meaning of man- 
agement, ‘planning and making decisions, executive action, management control, and 
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applying the management process. The author has deliberately limited his consid- 
eration of the human element and of financial management. 


Business ENcLIisH AND ComMuNICATION. (Second Edition.) By Marie M. Stewart 
et al. Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 564 pages. $4.28. This complete revision of a widely used 
text includes a number of topics not previously covered: among them, listening, 
conversing, meeting the public, communications in human relations, communicating 
in groups, and several new forms of business writing—news releases, minutes of 
meetings, and social-business letters. In addition, many sections of the earlier version 
have been expanded. 


DeTERMINING SALARIES FOR COMPUTER PERSONNEL. By Philip H. Weber. Management 
and Business Automation Magazine, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl., 1960. 106 
pages. $5.00. Part I of this paperbound volume is an introduction to the basic prob- 
lems of employee compensation, and Part II is a step-by-step outline for developing 
a job-evaluation program. Part III, the bulk of the volume, is an operating manual 
containing actual position descriptions, grades, and salary ranges, together with the 
forms and procedures necessary for the administration of a job-evaluation program. 


CHALLENGES TO ARBITRATION: Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Academy of Arbitrators. Edited by Jean T. McKelvey. The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1231 24 St. N.W., Washington 7, D.C., 1960. 188 pages. $6.50. 
Among the contents, which focus on current substantive and procedural challenges 
to arbitration, are speeches on the Academy and public opinion, remedies in labor 
arbitration, the arbitration of disputes over subcontracting, and new trends in in- 
dustrial relations. Also included is a discussion on making arbitration work and a 
draft of a proposed United States Labor Arbitration Act. 


Sociat Security: Programs, Problems, and Policies, Selected Readings. By William 
Haber and Wilbur J. Cohen. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Avé., Homewood, 
Ill., 1960. 606 pages. $8.75. A compilation of over 60 readings on the basic issues in 
social security, its historical development and emerging concepts, the various pro- 
grams constituting social security and their economic and social implications, and 
1960 social security legislation. 


Lecat ProrecTIon oF Private Penston ExprctatTion. By Edwin W. Patterson. Richard 
D. Irwin, 1818 Ridge Ave., Homewood, IIl., 1960. 286 pages. $6.75. This study rep- 
resents the first fruit of an inquiry into the factual basis of benefit expectations that 
was inaugurated a few years ago by the Pension Research Council. It consists mainly 
of an analysis and evaluation of current federal and state regulation of private pen- 
sion plans. In conclusion, the author offers his opinions on how current legal pro- 
tection should be modified; his views are supplemented by a dissenting report in 
the appendix of the volume. 


OccuPaTIONAL PLANNING FoR WomeEN. By Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33 St., New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 276 pages. $5.00. Addressed to people 
associated with vocational counseling for women, this book approaches its subject 
from the viewpoint of individual women in need of such guidance, rather than of 
the national manpower needs. Its introductory chapters consider occupational plan- 
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ning in general, the problems of women in occupational planning, the occupations 
of women, and the like; and its central chapters describe the programs now being 
offered in schools, public employment services, local community agencies, industrial 
personnel departments, and other settings. 


1961 Gumwesook To Lasor Retations. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 W. Pe- 
terson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill., 1960. 335 pages. $5.00. This second edition of the 
Guidebook offers an up-to-date summary of the principles of labor-relations law and 
of the important rules developed in statutes and decisions. The material is organized 
by subject—area of federal regulation, labor objectives and labor rights, employee 
representation, unfair labor practices, and so forth. 


ORGANIZATIONAL Benavior: Cases and Readings. By Austin Grimshaw and John W. 
Hennessey, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 
1960. 505 pages. $7.95. A collection of case studies and readings. The cases, which 
have been used by the authors in their classes, are arranged in five groups, by hier- 
archical order; thus the first group centers on rank-and-file employees, and the fifth 
group centers on top management. Most of the readings are oriented toward the 
administrative processes of leadership, communication, organization, and executive 
development. 


Lasor 1n America. (Second Revised Edition.) By Foster Rhea Dulles. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 435 pages. $7.50. 
This well-known history of the American labor movement, first published in 1949, 
has been revised to cover the events of the last few years, and its bibliographical 
notes have been expancecd to include significant recent contributions. 


Mopvern Occupationat Mepicine. (Second Edition.) By A. J. Fleming et al. Lea & 
Gebiger, Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa., 1960. 587 pages. $12.00. The 20 
contributors to this text, all of whom work in, or are closely associated with, the 
medical departments of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, have revised a great 
deal of their material. New chapters on chest disease, biostatics, and the types of 
emotional or mental illness common in the industrial environment are provided, 
and the section on safety has been given a different approach. 


Appresses oN INpusTRIAL Retations—1960 Serres. (Bulletin No. 28.) Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1960. $4.50. The 
papers presented at the Conferences on Industrial Relations conducted during 1959- 
60 by the Bureau of Industrial Relations. They cover a wide range of topics—among 
them, the role of labor arbitration, setting and adjusting the compensation of first- 
line supervisors, job-evaluation and wage-incentive plans, incentive patterns of execu- 
tive compensation, convincing employees of the values of fringe benefits, supervisory 
training, high-level manpower needs and resources, and businessmen in politics. 


LeapersHip 1n VoLuntary Enterprise. Edited by Charles W. Merrifield. Published 
for the Council of National Organizations for Adult Education by Oceana Publica- 
tions, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y., 1961. 232 pages. $3.95, cloth; $1.75, 
paper. This collection of readings is one product of the Council’s interest in the de- 
velopment of leadership for and by national voluntary organizations. The third 
revision on the original “experimental curriculum for leadership development,” it 
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has been field-tested by ten organizations belonging to the Council. Among the ma- 
jor topics covered by the selections are the social context in which organizations 
work, the social philosophy of voluntary organizations, leadership of organizations, 
and the individual and the organization. The authors represent a variety of ap- 
proaches, from political science to philosophy. 


MANAGERIAL PerrorMANce Stanparps. By Virgil K. Rowland. American Manage- 
ment Association, 1960. 192 pages. AMA members, $3.50, nonmembers, $5.25. Setting 
standards for managerial performance is valuable on two counts, Mr. Rowland main- 
tains: the standards themselves are useful in the way that quality and cost standards 
are; and—perhaps even more important—in the process of working out the stand- 
ards together the manager and his superior arrive at a common understanding of 
the former’s job and thus improve their working relationship. This handbook sets 
forth a technique for setting standards for managerial jobs at all levels, illustrating 
the various stages of the process with transcripts of standard-setting sessions and with 
examples of standards. 


Automation: Its Impact on Business and People. By Walter Buckingham. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33 St., New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 196 pages. $4.50. Written for the lay- 
man, this book makes use of the available case studies in examining the likely effects 
of automation upon the theory and practice of management, industrial organization 
and structure, small business, jobs and working conditions, unemployment, prices, 
and other aspects of our economy. It also explores its implications for leisure time 
and cultural progress. 


ARBITRATION OF Lasor Disputes. (Second Edition.) By Clarence M. Updegraff and 


Whitley P. McCoy. The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24 St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C., 1961. 321 pages. $8.50. This revision of the text of the 1946 edition 
includes new sections in several of the old chapters. Three new chapters on labor 
laws and policy, arbitration and employment, and the legal rules of evidence in rela- 
tion to arbitration have been added. 


InpusTRIAL PsycHo.oey. By B. von Haller Gilmer. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 513 pages. $7.50. In collaboration with 15 
specialists in various fields of industrial psychology, the author has attempted to 
provide a unified description of how modern experimental, social, and clinical psy- 
chology fits into the industrial complex. His comprehensive treatment introduces 
several subjects not previously covered in texts on industrial psychology—business 
operating procedures, for example—and has some original ideas about the use of 
psychology in development and systems planning. Major sections deal with the in- 
dustrial environment, personnel psychology, labor problems in industry, problems 
related to work, influence and social interaction (including a chapter on the market- 
ing mix), and the individual-in industry. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. (Sixth Edition). By Walter Dill Scott et al. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 623 pages. $7.75. This text 
has been rewritten in the light of the findings of comprehensive study of personnel 
practice in 852 companies. The sequence of chapters has been altered, a new chapter 
on human relations has been added, and three chapters have been eliminated through 
consolidation and the omission of some historical material. 
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Tue Art oF ADMINISTRATION AND THE ART 
or Science. (Business Report No. 29.) By 
Robert D. Calkins. School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
1959. 45 pages. $1.00 


An ANNOTATED BisLioGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND THE SMALL Firm. By Al- 
bert A. Blum. New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1960. 45 pages. 
Single copies, gratis to New York State 
residents; non-residents, 40 cents. 


For a Betrer UNpeRrsTANDING oF Your Busi- 
ness sy Your Pzopre. Edwin Shields 
Hewitt and Associates, Libertyville, Illi- 
nois, 1960. Single copies, gratis. 


MaN AND HIs Macuines: Automation and 
Computation—Their Origins and Effects. 
(Occasional Papers No. 16.) By Sir Ben 
Lockspeiser. Institute of Personnel Man- 
agement, 80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
4, England, 1960. 12 pages. 2s. 6d. 


RETHINKING Science Epucation: The Fifty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the study of Education. Edited by Nelson 


B. Henry. The University of Chicago 


Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 1960. 
350 pages. $4.50. 


InpustriaL Sarety Lecistation in New 
Jerssy. By Philip H. Burch, Jr. Bureau of 
Government Research, Rutgers State Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., 1960. 46 
pages. $1.00. 


A Twenty-Seven Year Fottow-Up on Jos 
Satisraction oF Emptorep Apu ts. In- 
stitute of Occupational Research, 104 
Webster Ave., Manhasset, N. Y., 1960. 
4 pages. 25 cents. 
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Publications Received 
(Please order books directly from publishers) 


New Measures or Wace-Earner CoMPENSA- 
TIon in Manuracturine, 1914-57. (Occa- 
sional Paper 75.) By Albert Rees. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 261 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 26 
pages. 75 cents. 


Tue Protection or Trape UNIon Funps AND 
Property. International Labor Office, 
Washington Branch, 917 15 St, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C., 1960. 200 pages. $2.00. 


American Minimum Wace Laws: Their 
Purposes and Results. By N. Arnold Tolles. 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1960. 30 pages. Fifteen cents; 
single copies gratis to N.Y. State residents. 


ArsitraTION—A New Direction? /RC In- 
dustrial Relations Memo. Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc., 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20, N.Y., 1960. 
32 pages. $1.50. 


EXPLANATION oF Sociat Security Law as 
AMENDED IN 1960. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 46, Ill., 1960. 158 pages. $2.00. 


An EvaLuaTIon oF HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Pians ror Lasor IN THE Unirep States 
with Empuasis on Co.ectivety Bar- 
catnep Pians. By George W. Hardbeck. 
Department of Research, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, La., 1960. 32 pages. Sin- 
gle copies, gratis. 


Tres Wortn Tappine. Public Personnel As- 
sociation, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill, 
1960. 64 pages. $3.00. 





As WE MIGHT have guessed when we 
originally accepted “The Case for 
Planned Development” (page 8), its au- 
thor, David Thomas, is no literary tyro, 
though this happens to be his first ap- 
pearance in our pages. Mr. Thomas’ 
somewhat varied background includes 
over five years of writing and broadcast- 
ing for the Armed Forces Radio Service 
in the U.S. and the Far East, as well as 
a teaching stint at the Armed Forces 
Information School. He joined Esso Re- 
search and Engineering about a year and 
a half ago. In his present post, he is work- 
ing on supervisory and technical training 
programs and is also involved in techni- 
cal recruiting, about which, by the way, 
one of his colleagues in Employee Rela- 
tions at Esso, P. W. Maloney (another of 
our occasional contributors), has just 
written an excellent book which AMA 
published last month. Before joining Esso, 
Mr. Thomas was on the extension staff of 
New York University, where he organ- 
ized management seminars, courses, and 
workshops. He holds a B.A. in philoso- 
phy from NYU, and is considered, he 
tells us, a sound logician by everyone 


but his wife. 


in this issue 


Herbert E. Krugman, author of “Or- 
ganization Structure and the Organiza- 
tion Man” (page 18), has contributed a 
number of articles to PERsoNNEL over 
the past few years and we're glad to see 
that he hasn’t lost the knack of coming 
up with the off-beat kind of piece we're 
always looking for, but all too rarely 
find. Holder of a Ph.D. in sociology 
from Columbia, Dr. Krugman was for a 
number of years a member of the con- 
sulting firm of Richardson, Bellows, Hen- 
ry & Company. About 18 months ago, he 
joined Raymond Loewy Associates, of 
New York, as Director of Market Re- 
search. In that organization’s recent in- 
corporation under the name of Raymond 
Loewy/William Snaith, Inc., Dr. Krug- 
man was upped to—or at all events re- 
ceived the more elevated title of—Vice 
President, Research. Unfortunately, we 
forgot to ask him whether the new struc- 
ture was tall or flat, but from the gen- 
eral tenor of his article, our guess is that 
it’s as horizontal as can be. Anyway, 
good luck to him and RL/WS, Inc. both. 


“Shift Work and the Sleep Wakeful- 
ness Cycle” (page 24) is the fruit of some 
fairly prolonged study by its author, — 
Wallace Bloom, who retired last Septem- 
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ber from the Air Force after 20 years’ 
service. Mr. Bloom, who is now com- 
pleting a Ph.D. in educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Texas under a 
grant from the United Cerebral Palsy 
Foundation, holds degrees from CCNY 
and Trinity University, and has also done 
postgraduate work at Georgetown and 
George Washington universities and the 
University of New Mexico. He served in 
the Pacific in World War II and was re- 
called to duty as a psychological warfare 
staff officer in the Korean War. His mili- 
tary career has covered various special- 
ized personnel activities. At the time he 
retired, he held the assignment of Hu- 
man Engineering Psychologist at the Air 
Force Special Weapons Center, Kirtland 
AFB, New Mexico. 


Robert K. Stolz, who contributes “Can 
Appraisal Interviews Be Made Effective?” 
to this issue (page 32), is a senior con- 
sultant with McKinsey & Company, Inc. 
In this capacity he has worked with 
many leading companies on problems of 
organization planning, personnel adminis- 
tration, executive development, and R&D 
management. A graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, Mr. Stolz is a frequent speaker 
on management topics and has written a 
number of articles on executive develop- 
ment and other business subjects. He 
was also one of the contributors to the 
book Long-Range Planning for Manage- 
ment, recently published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


Pressed to keep his biographical de- 
tails as informal as possible, Otis Lip- 
streu, author of “Personnel Management 
in the Automated Company” (page 38), 
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has obliged to the point of leaving so 
much unsaid that we now find it some- 
what difficult to determine just when he 
was doing what. We do not know, for ex- 
ample, how long he has been Professor 
of Management at the University of Colo- 
rado, but anyway, that is what he is do- 
ing now. He obtained his Ph.D. in per- 
sonnel management and human relations 
from that university in 1948, and his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from North Texas 
State College. During World War II, Dr. 
Lipstreu served as Commanding Officer 
of the Coast Guard Training and Receiv- 
ing Station at Oahu, Hawaii. From 1954 
to 1955, he was a member of the man- 
agement consulting firm of Shepherd As- 
sociates, for which he has since worked 
on special assignments from time to time. 
He has had extensive management con- 
sulting experience in the Denver area. 


“How Efficient Is the Grapevine?” 
(page 45) marks the second appearance 
in our pages of Eugene Walton, whose 
previous contribution was published in 
our July-August, 1959, issue. Mr. Walton, 
who is presently on an educational leave 
from the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station at China Lake, Calif., complet- 
ing the requirements for his doctorate at 
the University of Southern California, 
joined NOTS as Management Analyst for 
Communications in June, 1958. He holds 
degrees in political science and journalism 
from the University of Washington and 
an M.S. in public relations from Boston 
University, where he was a Teaching 
Fellow in communications. He also spent 
a year at MIT as a research assistant 
and graduate student in the field of com- 
munications. 





Warren J. Bowles, author of “The 
Mismanagement of Supervisory Train- 
ing” (page 50), presently heads the 
Training and Development Branch of 
Texas Instruments’ Apparatus Division. 
Before joining TI, he was an operating 
supervisor with Montgomery Ward Mail 
Order in Fort Worth, Tex. Mr. Bowles 
holds a B.A. and an M.A. in clinical psy- 
chology from the University of Alabama, 
where he subsequently taught psychology 
for a year. He has also taken advanced 
psychological study at Duke University. 
He has had considerable clinical experi- 
ence in various menial hospitals and 
served during World War II as Person- 
nel Officer and later Adjutant, Field Hos- 
pital, in the U.S. Army’s Medical Admin- 
istrative Corps. 


Last heard from in our March-April, 


1959, issue, John Quinn, author of 
“When the Manager Goes Back to 
School” (page 58), has been associated 
with the University of Chicago’s Indus- 
trial Relations Center for the past eight 
years. During that time, his work as 
Director of the IRC’s Management De- 
velopment Seminar has mostly revolved 
around the task of organizing and imple- 
menting management development pro- 
grams in the Center’s member compa- 
nies. Mr. Quinn holds degrees from 
Loyola University and the University of 
Chicago School of Business. 


Another former contributor to Perr- 
SONNEL is John M. Elliott, whose article, 
“Too Many Potential Managers in the 
Sales Force?” starts on page 64. Vice 
President of Dale, Elliott & Company, 
of New York, Mr. Elliott has been in 
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the management consulting field for the 
past 15 years, specializing in personnel 
administration, organization, and execu- 
tive appraisal. He was formerly associated 
with Procter & Gamble, where he car- 
ried out extensive personnel researches 
in collaboration with Drs. Kuder, Horst, 
Richardson, et al. At P&G, Mr. Elliott 
played a major role in shaping the com- 
pany’s highly successful executive plan- 
ning program. His work also included 
college recruiting, employment manage 
ment, and the preparation of selection 
and training and development manuals 
and tools. 


Unlike the majority of our contribu- 
tors, Harvey F. Marriner, author of “B 
for the Personnel Man With Too Many 
Hats” (page 67), is not unknown to us 
personally. Despite all that headgear, he 
has managed to drop in on us several 
times, when the conversation has some- 
how ranged from personnel problems to 
the stock market potentialities of small 
electronics companies. (For the benefit of 
readers who may be seized with the no- 
tion of pressing Mr. Marriner for a hot 
tip, we hasten to add that, as the father 
of five children, he takes an interest in 
the subject that can best be described as 
remote.) Mr. Marriner has been Person- 
nel Manager of Servo Corporation of 
America since June, 1957. He previously 
held personnel posts with U.S. Rubber 
Company and Continental Can. Follow- 
ing graduation from William and Mary 
College in 1943, he served as a naval of- 
ficer for the remainder of the war, and 
subsequently did graduate study in in- 
dustrial relations at the University of 
California and New York University. 





1961 Directory of Local 
Personnel and Training Groups 


Tass 1961 edition of AMA’s annual directory of local personnel groups contains some 
50 new listings, attesting once again to the fact that interest in the industrial relations 
field continues to expand from year to year. 

As before, the directory includes either the address of each group or the address of the 
person through whom it may be contacted, and the title of any publications issued, where 
known. Since most groups meet monthly, the previously published information on fre- 
quency of meetings has been eliminated, except in the case of groups meeting at other 
intervals than one month. 

In thanking all those whose cooperation has made this compilation possible, the Editors 
would like to express their special appreciation to the Labor Department Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and its affiliated State agencies for their help in locating a number of 
groups not included in previous editions. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 
Alabama 


Mobile Personnel Association. President, Joseph H. Goldman; Vice President, Thomas E. 
Sharp, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Irwin Geohagan, P.O. Box 1189, Mobile 7, Ala. 

Personnel Association of Birmingham. President, Sam Phelps; Vice Presidents, Terry M. Rice 
and Donnel Axford; Corresponding Secretary, James Beckham, Alabama Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Treasurer, Burke Leonard. 

Tuscaloosa Personnel Association. President, Robert Roddy; Vice President, Jake Temer- 
son; Secretary, John O’Connell, Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


California 


Anaheim Industrial Management Club, 121 S. Citron St., Anaheim, Calif. President, James 
Rinker; Vice Presidents, J. A. Trouche and Carmen Franco; Executive Secretary, William 
C. Poirier; Treasurer, Hugh Hicks. 

tBay Area Personnel Women. President, Margaret M. Lucas; Vice President, Miss F. Kay 
Lewis; Secretary, Eleanor J. McGahie, San Francisco Retailers Council, 15 Stockton St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif.; Treasurer, Eleanor Hitchings. Personnei-It-les. 

Council of Social Planning, Alameda Co., 337 -13 St., Oakland 12, Calif. Executive Direc- 
tor, Joe Maldonado. 

Federal Personne! Council of San Francisco. Chairman, Arnold O. Anderson; Vice Chair- 
man, Rudy Schnapp; Executive Secretary, Joseph W. Hazlewood, Ass’t. Chief, Examining 
Div., 12 U.S. Civil Service Region, 630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, Calif.; Treasurer, 
Charles J. Montague. 

Fresno Personnel Management Association. President, Pennell Robe; Secretary, Ray 
Vogue, 1050 “O” St., Fresno, Calif.; Administrative Assistant, Frankie Reynolds. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Inland Personnel Association. President, Charles H. Faulkner, So. Calif. Edison Co., 601 
W. 5 St., Los Angeles 13, Calif.; Vice President, A. Vernon Hansen; Secretary, Sue S. 
Kelley; Treasurer, Glen H. Mattison. 

Insurance Personnel Management Association. President, E. C. Paine, Jr.; Vice President, 
Stuart Steinhauer; Secretary, Miss Deetje Brockman, Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, 465 Calif. 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, Joseph L. Beyer. 

North Bay Personnel Management Group. Chairman, Murray C. Seitelman, Basic Vege- 
table Products, Inc., Vacaville Solano Co., Calif. 

Personnel Administration Forum, c/o United Employers, Inc., 610-16 St., Oakland, Calif. 
President, Ray B. Ralph; Secretary, Arthur S. Hershey. 

Personnel Management Association. President, Dorothy Slough; Vice Presidents, Harlow 
McGeath and Clayton G. Swanson; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth R. Handley, University of Cali- 
fornia, 8602 La Jolla Shores Dr., La Jolla, Calif.; Treasurer, Phillip Ashworth. 

Personnel Management Council of Stanislaus County. President, Sam Bloomer; Vice Presi- 
dent, Al Spina; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter I. Spielman, Employment Officer, Calif. 
Dept. of Employment, 1408 10 St., Modesto, Calif. 

Personnel Testing Council of Los Angeles, 1601 S. Olive St., R. 209, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Chairman, Richard Neufeld; Secretary, Irene E. Jones; Treasurer, Max Barney. PTC Re- 
search Reports. 

+Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles, Pacific Finance Corp., 621 So. Hope St., Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. President, Radine Hoag; Recording Secretary, Martha Ruby; Treasurer, 
Mary Phillips. 

Sacramento Personnel Association. President, Bill Gester; 2d Vice President, Charles Sted- 
ing; Recording Secretary, Betty Cavitt; Corresponding Secretary, Margaret McRae, Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life Insurance Co., Box 959, Sacramento 4, Calif.; Treasurer, Thorn- 
ton Barrows. 

Southern Alameda County Personnel Managers Association. President, Edward R. Abram, 
American Pipe & Construction Co., P.O. Box 630, Hayward, Calif.; Vice President, 
Richard Nidever; Secretary, Marcus McNamara. 

Stockton Area Personnel Council, 732 E. Main St., Stockton, Calif. President-Treasurer, 
Ben E. Young; Vice President, Fred Lawrence; Secretary, Leonard G. Patterson. 


Colorado 


Society of American Archivists, 332 State Services Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. President, Rob- 
ert H. Bahmer; Secretary, Dolores C. Renze; Treasurer, Leon deValinger, Jr. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Raymond S. Mann; Vice President, Thomas 
A. Kirkwood; Secretary, William K. Mulvihill, Personnel Director, Jenkins Bros., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Treasurer, R. A. Meyer. Meets bimonthly. 

Eastern Connecticut Personnel Council. President, Albert N. Surdam; Vice President, John 
MacDonald; Secretary-Treasurer, John Donahoe, American Thermos Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Meets three times a year. 

Employment Managers Association of Meriden and Wallingford, 5 N. Main St., Walling- 
ford, Conn. President, Robert Fleming; Vice President, Anthony Sinicrope; Secretary, 
Louis Isakson. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Fairfield Personnel and Guidance Association. President, Helen Liskov, Bassick High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Secretary, Margaret H. Murray; Treasurer, Carl Berg. Meets semian- 
nually. 

Greater Bridgeport Personnel Association. President, Orville Lemoine; Vice Presidents, 
Lawrence J. Flyntz and Robert M. Tyler; Secretary, F. Joseph Finsinger, Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn.; Treasurer, Harmon E. Snoke. 

Groton-New London Section of Eastern Conn. Personnel Association. Chairman, J. R. 
McDonald, Personnel Dept., Chas. Pfizer Co., Inc., Groton, Conn. Meets bimonthly. 

Hartford Manufacturers Personnel Group, 612 Capitol Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. President, 
Joseph E. Larochelle; Vice President, John H. Fairbrother; Treasurer, Lucius D. Fuller. 
Meets bimonthly. 

Middlesex County Personnel Directors Association. President, Harold Ferguson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Tracy J. Morgan, The Adley Express Co., 216 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 

New Britain Area Employment Managers Association. President, Charles Glownia; Vice 
President, George Hallett, Jr.; Secretary, Russell B. Turgeon, The American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, Conn.; Treasurer, Raymond Lanza. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Management Council, 308 Atlantic St. 
Stamford, Conn. President, R. D. Wastrom; Vice President, C. R. Farrell; Secretary, Dean 
Brossman; Treasurer, E. Boyce. 

Personnel Managers’ Association of New Haven. President, Amelia W. Beardmore; Vice 
President, John P. Broomell; Secretary, Joseph N. DeMartino, Rockbestos Wire & Cable 
Co., 285 Nicoll St., New Haven 4, Conn.; Treasurer, David M. Willey. 


Delaware 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 1112-14 King St., Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, Carl B. Slabach; Vice Chairman, 
C. M. Noetzel, Jr.; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. 

Personnel Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., 1112-14 King St., Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, Leroy V. Scott; Vice Chair- 
man, Donald M. De Forrest; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. 


Florida 


Central Florida Personnel and Management Association, Winter Park Telephone Co., 132 
E. New England Ave., Winter Park, Fla. President, G. Thomas Wells; Vice President, 
W. J. Webeking; Secretary, Emily Merrill; Treasurer, Orena Mott. 

Personnel Administration Association of Central Florida. President, P. R. Wagner, Jr.; 
Vice President, W. E. Culbreath, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, R. M. Cole, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Brewster, Fla. 

Personnel Association of Greater Miami, 2603 Ponce DeLeon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla. 
President, Bruno F. Stein; Vice President, Norman Good; Secretary, Helen Parades; 
Treasurer, Robert N. Harrison. Shop Talk. 


Personnel Council, Planning Dept., City and County of Honolulu, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 
Chairman, Jacob Y. Pyo; Vice Chairman, George J. Joe. Meets bimonthly. 
State Council of Personnel Officers. Chairman, Kenneth P. Lee, Dept. of Personnel Serv- 
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ices, State of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii; Vice Chairman, Richard Suehiro; Secretary, 
Arthur A. Akina. 


IMinois 


Central Illinois Personnel Club, 3516 N. E. Adams, Peoria, Ill. President, Russell Crouch; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ronald Bengston. 

East Side Industrial Relations Association. President, Mary C. Coughlin; Vice President, 
A. W. Buechner; Secretary-Treasurer, A. W. Mulconnery, Aluminum Co. of America, 
33 & Missouri Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Electronics Personnel Association. Chairman, Richard Hefferman; Vice Chairman, Robert 
Holtz; Secretary, Henry E. Krippner, 1026 S. Homan Ave., Chicago 24, Ill.; Trea- 
surer, Arvid F. Grell. 

Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 33 S. Clark St. Chicago 3, Ill. President, 
Fenton W. Holm; Vice President, Ralph J. Sturkey, Jr.; Secretary, Hazel I. Stevenson; 
Treasurer, Charles H. Bentley. Meets semimonthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Decatur. President, Joseph L. McAdam; Vice President, 
Robert G. Kowa; Secretary, Robert L. Emmons, P.O. Box 1030, Decatur, Il. 

Kankakee Personnel Directors Group. President, Hiram Varness; Chairman, Roy Robin- 
son, 392 E. Court St., Kankakee, IIll.; Treasurer, L. Marlin Bare. 

Lake County Employment Managers’ Association, 150 S. Genesee St., Waukegan, Ill. Presi- 
dent, Ruel D. Hartwell; Vice President, Richard Cordell; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert 
Nelson. 

Personnel Association of Springfield. President, Elmer V. Howard; Vice President, John E. 
Hood; Secretary, G. V. Keeley, 607 E. Adams St., Springfield, Ill.; Treasurer, H. E. 
Wegehoft. 

Personnel Management Association, 2549 W. 63 St., Chicago 29, Ill. President, Thomas J. 
Prost; Vice President, Frank L. Danicek; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielsen; Treasurer, Richard 
J. Hurlock. PMA Bulletin. 

Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill. Director, Kenneth O. Warner; 
President, Charles A. Meyer. Meets semiannually. Personnel Man; Personnel News; Pub- 
lic Personnel Review. 


Chapters: 


Michigan Chapter, PPA. President, Robert C. Walter; Vice President, William Godfrey; 
Secretary, Roger Williams, Michigan Civil Service Comm., Lewis Cass Bldg., Lansing 4, 
Mich.; Treasurer, Frank Kalivoda. 

Southern California Chapter, PPA. President, Larry C. White; Vice Presidents, Theodore 
P. Morris and Martin Beckel; Secretary, Keith Gill, Examiner-Board Advisor, U.S. Civil 
Service Comm., 513 Federal Bldg., Los Angeles 12, Calif.; Treasurer, Barbara A. Prell. 

National Capital Chapter, PPA. President, Quentin Verdier; Secretary, Gordon H. Van 
Keuren, 7007 Catlett St., North Springfield, Va.; Treasurer, Elizabeth S. Messer. 

Albany Chapter, PPA. President, Herbert Simon; Vice President, John Lagatt; Secretary, 
Joyce McCollum, Assistant in Test Development, NY State Education Dept. Education 
Bidg., Albany 1, N.Y.; Treasurer, George Duncan. 
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Metropolitan N.Y. Chapter, PPA. President, Joseph Rechetnick; Vice President, Hollis S. 
Bach; Secretary, Mrs. Enid Beaumont, Placement Representative, The Port of N.Y. Au- 
thority, 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N.Y.; Treasurer, Bette Dowling. 

Metropolitan Philadelphia Chapter, PPA. President, Helene F. Alexander; Vice President, 
Ervin Davis; Secretary, Jane W. Edmiston, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 25 & Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa.; Treasurer, Lenora R. Fine. 

Georgia Chapter, PPA. President, Charles T. Martin; Vice President, Marian R. Ewing; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Paul, City of Atlanta Personnel Office, 4 City Hall, Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Metropolitan Toronto Chapter, PPA. Vice President, Irene Knowlton; Secretary, Brian D. 
Seed, Staff Training Officer, Dept. of Veteran’s Affairs, MacKenzie Bldg., Adelaide St., 
E., Toronto 1, Ont.; Treasurer, Tom W. Elliott. 

Ottawa Chapter, PPA. President, J. A. Murray; Vice President, A. R. K. Anderson; Sec- 
retary, Kathleen Costello, Personnel Officer, Dept. of Trade & Commerce, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Treasurer, John S. Lamont. 

Montreal Chapter, PPA. Temporary President, Ernest Hooper; Vice President, Rene Con- 
stant; Secretary, Jean Arsenault, Selection Officer, Civil Service Comm. of Canada, 685 
Cathcart St., Montreal, Que.; Treasurer, Marcel Latouche. 

New Brunswick Chapter, PPA. President, Edward B. Fitzgerald; Vice President, G. Wil- 
fred Crandelmire; Secretary, Paul D. Hatt, Civilian Personnel Officer, Dept. of Na- 
tional Defence (Army), Headquarters, N.B. Area, Fredericton, N.B.; Treasurer, Ralph 
Jackson. 

San Francisco Bay Area Chapter, PPA. President, Robert W. Coppock; Vice President, 
Lewis B. Perry, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas R. Houran, Personnel Technician, City 
of Oakland, 1421 Washington St., Oakland, Calif. 

New Jersey Chapter, PPA. President, William Monyer; Vice President, Richard Einhorn; 
Secretary, Ed Vogelsong, Personnel Officer, N.J. State Dept. of Education, Trenton, N.J.; 
Treasurer, William T. Druz. 

First Puerto Rican Chapter, PPA. President, Enrique Pinero; Vice President, Maria C. 
Alverez; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Matilde G. Jimenez, Chief, Office of Administration, 
Office of Personnel, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P.R. 

Greater Vancouver Chapter, PPA. President, Paul Nerland; Vice President, A. Roy Slater; 
Secretary, Miss M. Sing, Vancouver Public Library, Robson & Burrard Sts., Vancouver 1, 
B.C.; Treasurer, T. P. Dunik. 

North Carolina Chapter, PPA. President, Ralph M. Sisk; Vice President, Claude Caldwell; 
Secretary, Donald Hayman, Institute of Government, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Colorado Chapter, PPA. President, Donna S. Jones; Vice President, William Hilty; Secre- 
tary, Jack E. Wilson, Denver Dept. of Welfare, 777 Cherokee, Denver, Colo.; Treasurer, 
Leota Pekrul. Institute Proceedings. 

Hawaii Chapter, PPA. President, Charles G. Clark; Vice President, Mabel L. Chung; Secre- 
tary, Eileen Anderson, Personnel Technician, Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mili- 
lani St., Honolulu; Treasurer, George Joe. 

Eastern Region, PPA. Chairman, William E. McCarthy; Vice Chairman, Robert V. Metcalfe; 
Secretary, C. R. Patterson, Director of Operations, Civil Service Comm. of Canada, 
Personnel Selection Branch, Jackson Bldg., Ottawa, Ont.; Treasurer, George J. Walker. 
Meets annually. 

Central Region PPA. Chairman, Gessner A. Brown; Vice Chairmen, John W. Proctor and 


John F. Graves; Secretary-Treasurer, Laverne Bliss, Nebraska Dept. of Health, State Capi- 
tol Bidg., Lincoln 9, Nebr. Meets annually. 
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Southern Region, PPA. Chairman, Carl H. Butler, Jr.; Vice Chairmen, Jack H. Foster and 
E. A. Shelley; Secretary-Treasurer, Claude E. Caldwell, State of North Carolina Merit 
System Council, Mansion Park Bldg., Raleigh, N.C. Meets annually. 

Western Region, PPA. Chairman, William B. Webster; Vice Chairmen, Donald S. Macrae 
and Clayton G. Swanson; Secretary, Robert H. Boysen, Washington State Personnel 
Board, 308 N. Division, Olympia, Wash.; Treasurer, Herbert L. Homan. Meets annually. 

Society for Advancement of Management, Personnel Management Division, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. General Chairman, Dr. Louise T. Paine; Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee, Grace Pergler; Vice President, Herbert B. Lupescu. Advanced Management. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club, 111th St. Y.M.C.A., 4 E. 111 St., Chicago 28, Ii. 
President, Karl Klein; Vice President, Donald Mertes; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold L. 
Lotz. 

Southern Illinois Personnel Management Association. President, Kenneth Olson; Vice Pres- 
ident, Link Perrine; Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph Alexander, Dura-Crates, Inc., P.O. Box 
390, Herrin, Ill. 


Indiana 


tAssociation of Personnel Women. President, Marcella West; Vice President, Juanita Mc- 
Graw; Secretary, Patricia Costello, American Fletcher National Bank & Trust Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, Maude Crane. 

Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, E. P. Lehocky; Vice President, N. J. Kveton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. C. Lasky, Simmons Co., 9200 Calumet Ave., Munster, Ind. 

Goshen Industrial Club. President, John W. Redsecker; Vice President, Clyde Murray; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Walter Steiger, Goshen Rubber Co., P.O. Box 517, Goshen, Ind. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, C. R. Small; Vice Presidents, Jospeh Mooney and 
F. Lynn Cason; Secretary-Treasurer, John Feinler, Jr., Placement Service for Men, Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Ind. Meets annually. 

LaPorte County Personnel Association. President, David L. Rumely; Vice President, Leon- 
ard Shebel; Secretary, Clarence Vollrath, AllisChalmers Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind.; Treas- 
urer, Floyd Green. 

Personnel Association of Indianapolis, P.O. Box 816, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association. President, Robert L. Eastman; Vice Presi- 
dents, Herb P. Vogel and Chalmer R. Borne; Secretary-Treasurer, D. Wade Lemna, IT&T 
Federal Div., 3200 Wayne Trace, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Hilton Cripe; Vice President, B. Ray Potter; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Birdice Norris, Indiana Employment Security Div., 13 S. 4 St, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Keokuk Personnel Forum, 1028 Main St., Keokuk, Iowa. President, John Bradley; Vice 
President, Robert Vandenberg; Secretary-Treasurer, Russell O. McKray. 

Personnel Managers Committee, Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Chairman, Marion L. Jones; Vice Chairman, Robert Leeper; Secretary-Treasurer, Jane 
Zuidema. Meets semimonthly. 


Kentucky 
Louisville Personnel Association, P.O. Box 1535, Louisville 1, Ky. President, Frederick L. 
+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Stout; Vice President, John G. Haury; Secretary, John S. Cox, Jr.; Treasurer, Robert J. 
Smith. 


Louisiana 


Federal Personnel Council of New Orleans. Chairman, John Hill; Vice Chairman, June M. 
Carter; Secretary, Miss Thaise R. Guillot, Central Personnel Officer, Collector of Cus- 
toms, 231 Customhouse, New Orleans 16, La. 

Metropolitan Shreveport Personnel Association, P.O. Box 685, Shreveport, La. President, 
Archie Singletary; Vice President, Frank Markham; Secretary-Treasurer, Anna Vaughn. 


Maryland 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore, Inc. President, J. A. Hlavin, Jr.; Vice 
Presidents, S. H. Patterson, L. C. Mullan, and T. J. Boyle; Secretary, D. L. Brodsky, 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., P.O. Box 1975, Baltimore 3, Md.; Treasurer, E. X. Lambdin. 


Massachusetts 


Greater Lowell Personnel Council. Chairman, Robert J. Harding; Vice Chairman, Joseph 
C. Purcell; Secretary-Treasurer, Andrew C. Jenkins, Sr., United Elastic Corp., 200 Mar- 
ket St., Lowell, Mass. 

Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts, 1200 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
President, Joseph V. Wanat; Vice President, Charles E. Ashe; Secretary, D. D. O’Brien, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Robert Simpson. 

New England Society for Personnel Management, 41 Phillips St., Boston, Mass. Execu- 
tive Secretary, George M. Galvin; Executive Directors, Henry K. Shor, Norman Powers, 
and Herbert Fox. 

North Shore Personnel Association. President, Fred Arno; Vice President, Charles Seaman; 
Secretary, Robert K. Oliver, Cushman Bakery, Lynn, Mass.; Treasurer, Philip Brown. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 125 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. President, Roswell L. Derby; Vice President, Donald L. Marshall; 
Secretary, Thomas L. McGrath. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Anne Hansan; Vice President, Elena Volante; 
Secretary, Gertrude M. Gill, The First National Bank of Boston, 1 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. Meets every six weeks. 


Michigan 


American Society for Personnel Administration, 44 Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 
President, David W. Harris; Executive Vice President, Paul L. Moore; Vice Presidents, 
Theo K. Mitchelson and Paul E. Jacobs; Secretary, Emma Lou Worthington; Treasurer, 
Christine R. Winston. Meets annually. The Personnel Administrator. 


Chapters: 


Akron Area Chapter, ASPA. President, W. J. McLarty; Vice President, W. L. Swartz; Secre- 
tary, J. E. Lowe, Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc., 1502 Allen Ave., S.E., Canton 1, Ohio; Treas- 
urer, R. C. Culver. 
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Industrial Relations Association of Blair Co., ASPA. President, Frank E. Ayers; Vice Presi- 
dent, Wesley Lingenfelter; Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth Mills, Sylvania Electric Products, 
3101 Pleasant Valley Blvd., Altoona, Pa. 

Battle Creek Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Emmett Harrington; Vice President, 
Hank Dobbertien; Secretary, James Guehl, Union Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Treas- 
urer, Neil Thomas. 

Bronx Personnel Society, ASPA. President, Jack L. Walker; Vice President, E. Slauenwhite; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Louis Grodsky, Manpower, Inc., 2817-3rd Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Charlottesville Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Samuel S. Clark; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. T. Dulaney, Jr., Peoples National Bank, E. Main St., Charlottesville, Va. 

Chicago Society of Personnel Administrators, ASPA. President, Frank Neidhart; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ralph Isacksen; Secretary, Dorothy J. Goodman, First Federal Savings & Loan Ass’n., 
1S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Treasurer, Phyllis B. Erwin. 

The Cincinnati Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Harry F. Anderson; Vice President, 
Freeman Morgan, Jr.; Secretary, Charles R. Surtees, Emery Industries, Inc., 1200 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Treasurer, Harold T. Carns. ! 

Columbia Personnel Club, ASPA. President, Fred H. Boyd; Vice President, H. Wayne Shan- 
non; Secretary, Vernon Fairman, South Carolina State Employment Service, P.O. Box 993, 
Columbia, S.C.; Treasurer, Susan Spruiell. 

Personnel Society of Columbus, ASPA. President, Harold C. Martin; Vice President, Ray- 
mond Wehner; Secretary, Ruth E. Weisgerber, Grange Mutual Casualty Co., 671 S. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, Donald Schackne. 

Des Moines Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, ASPA. President, John B. 
Hughes; Vice President, George Matkov; Secretary-Treasurer, R. M. Thompson, Iowa 
Packing Co., S.E. 18 & Maury, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Detroit Personnel Management Association, ASPA, 3845 W. Eight Mile Road, Detroit 21, 
Mich. President, David Moon; Vice President, Jack Matheus; Secretary, Kenneth B. Porter; 
Treasurer, William Bechill. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania, ASPA. President, Eugene F. Mahon; 
Vice President, Charles H. Hess; Secretary, Agaes M. Dowd, Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
5404 Evans Rd., Erie, Pa.; Treasurer, Emmett E. Phillips. 

Evansville Personnel Club, ASPA, 119 Locust St., Evansville 8, Ind. President, W. C. Phelps; 
Vice President, Glenn Grant; Secretary-Treasurer, Norman L. Kniese. 

Hamilton Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Daniel Hobbs; Vice President, Russell 
Thompson; Secretary-Treasurer, Lester Tincher, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Jacksonville Chapter, ASPA. President, Bobby G. Reid; Vice President, R. Millard Oliphant; 
Secretary, Asa B. Gardner, Barnett National Bank, West Bay Station, Jacksonville 3, Fla.; 
Treasurer, L. Earl Crittenden. 

Jamestown Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Richard Hypes; Secretary, Duane Lenna, 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N.Y.; Treasurer, Eugene Thayer. 

Personnel Management Association of Greater Kansas City, ASPA. President, Lyle H. 
Laughlin; Vice President, Virgil S. Hanson; Secretary, Kirk E. Trimble, Sealright-Oswego 
Falls Corp., 2925 Fairfax Rd., Kansas City, Mo.; Treasurer, Edward R. Carr. 

Lansing Area Chapter, ASPA. President, Daniel Bodwin; Vice President, Ivan Estes; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Harley, Michigan National Bank, 124 W. Allegan, Lansing, 
Mich. ' 

Lima Personnel Managers Association, ASPA. President, John S. Walters; Vice President, 


Norman Quick; Secretary, Helen Lackey, Board of Education, Lima, Ohio. Meets semi- 
monthly. 
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Long Island Personnel Club, ASPA. President, Ullman Rosenfield; Vice President, John 
Coleman; Secretary, Martin Delaney, The Aeroflex Corp., 48-25 36 St., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y.; Treasurer, John Thorsen. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, Inc., ASPA. President, Carl J. Kaiser; Vice 
President, Edmund Briggs; Secretary, Herbert L. Sutton, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 523 W. 6 St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; Treasurer, Thomas C. Bradley. 

Middletown Personnel Association, ASPA. President, J. Brack Little; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Helen Davis, Middletown Civic Ass’n., Family Service Bureau, 101 N. Broad St., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

Metropolitan New York Chapter, ASPA. President, Lazarus H. Breiger; Vice President, 
Norman H. White; Secretary, Judith L. Skluth, The Glemby Co., Inc., 120 E. 16 St., New 
York 3, N.Y.; Treasurer, Sheldon Williams. 

Personnel Association of Omaha, ASPA. President, A. P. Bockelmann; Vice President, Lee 
Parks; Secretary-Treasurer, Lois M. Kirch, Central States Health & Life Co. of Omaha, 
504 S. 18 St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Philadelphia Chapter, ASPA. President, H. Maurice Overley; Vice President, Dorothy Mas- 
terman McNeill; Secretary, Annette Schafer, National Drug Co., 4663 Stenton Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa.; Treasurer, Edward J. Runner. 

Columbia Basin Chapter, ASPA. President, R. D. Gilbert; Vice President, H. Gisleson; Sec- 
retary, Mary Ogston, General Electric Co., Richland, Wash.; Treasurer, R. D. Miller. 

Richmond Chapter, ASPA. President, Christine Winston; Vice President, Don A. Hunziker; 
Secretary-Treasurer, William D. Roberts, State-Planters Bank of Commerce & Trust, 9th 
& Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 

South Bend-Mishawaka Area Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Donald J. Balthazor; 
Vice President, Donald E. Lubahn; Secretary-Treasurer, June Tomolak, Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp., 635 S. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 

Springfield Personnel Association, ASPA. President, H. B. Davis; Vice President, R. W. 
McClendon; Secretary-Treasurer, Bent Agee, Heer’s, Inc., Public Square, Springfield, Mo. 

Ohio Valley Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Paul J. Gerhardt; Vice President, Wil- 
liam D. Jones; Secretary, William J. Abel, 1114 Hukill St., Brilliant, Ohio; Treasurer, John 
R. Larew. 

Terre Haute Personnel Club, ASPA. President, Joseph Bushur; Vice President, Virgil Ham- 
elmann; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles F. Oliver, Mace Service, 629 Ohio St., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association, ASPA. President, Lawrence W. Binger; Vice 
President, Reign H. Bittner; Secretary, Arvilla Bade, Economics Laboratory, Inc., Guar- 
dian Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn.; Treasurer, Thomas O. Maetzold. 

Washington Personnel Association, ASPA. President, Richard D. Early; Vice Presidents, 
Richard B. Miller, Lawrence F. Back, and Carl R. Anderson; Secretary, Elizabeth Evans, 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 1200 I St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; Treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Ann Plack. 

Personnel Management Association of Wichita, ASPA. President, John R. Jury; Vice Presi- 
dent, Jack A. Templin; Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred L. Robben, St. Joseph Hospital, 3400 
Grand, Wichita, Kan. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin, ASPA. President, John F. Bullock; Vice Presi- 
dent, Edward L. Brenk; Secretary, William Ahrens, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisc.; Treasurer, Chester J. Niles. 


Bay County Personnel Association, Wenonah Hotel Bldg., Bay City Chamber of Commerce, 


Bay City, Mich. President, Gordon F. Lee; Vice President, P. G. Wahlstrom; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Arnold E. Dreher. 
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Grand Rapids Personnel Council. President, Frank Tatreau; Vice President, Fred Steward; 
Secretary, Madge Houseman, Hardware Mutuals, 540 Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Treasurer, Minnie Fitzsimons. 

Greater Muskegon Personnel Administrators Group, 872 Second St., Muskegon, Mich. Presi- 
dent, W. M. Oliver; Vice President, Douglas Hume; Secretary, R. J. Sumners. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit, 1928 Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. Presi- 
dent, Richard Cox; Vice Presidents, Leo Padilla and Conrad Bielicki; Secretary, Robert 
Kinsella; Treasurer, F. A. Brewster. 

Industrial Relations Group, Employers’ Association of Grand Rapids, 103 Pearl St., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Chairman, Dale Miller; Vice Chairman, Bill Atkinson; Secretary, 
Randall Preston. 

Lenawee County Personnel Directors Association. President, Charles DeNies; Vice Presi- 
dent, Earle Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard Goodrich, M & S Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich. 

Northeast Personnel Group. N. Ziegler, Industrial Relations Director, Woodall Industries, 
Inc., 7565 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 34, Mich. Meets biweekly. 

Personnel Association of Kalamazoo, 1220 Howard St., Kalamazoo, Mich. President, Basil 
H. Beedle; Vice President, Stanley W. Kelley; Secretary-Treasurer, Kingsley G. Sears. 
Meets biweekly. 

Southwestern Michigan Personnel Roundtable. President, W. Jones; Vice President, R. Seel; 
Secretary-Treasurer, D. E. Rhoads, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 56 Wall St., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Suburban Employers Association. President, John Prchlik, Manager Labor Relations, Ford 
Motor Co., P.O. Box 412, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Vice President, William J. Duffy; Secretary, 
Donald R. Dugger; Treasurer, Claude A. Moore. 


Minnesota 


Professional Society in Industrial Relations. Chairman, George Bloom; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. W. Hastings, Econ. Lab., Inc., 914 Guardian Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Missouri 


Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. Louis, ASPA. President, John P. Crane; Vice Presi- 
dent, Vernon W. Pitcher; Secretary, Ralph C. Ringwald, Monsanto Chemical Co., 8201 
Idaho Ave., St. Louis 11, Mo.; Treasurer, Earl R. Bartereau. 

Personnel Research Forum, Inc. President, George Beck; Vice Presidents, Robert B. LeBow 
and Norris Holstrom; Secretary, Karl L. Miller, American Red Cross, 417 E. 13 St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; Treasurer, John C. Skaggs. 

+Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Elizabeth Bruce; Vice President, Betty M. 
Bone; Recording Secretary, Elsie E. Weekly; Corresponding Secretary, Vera B. Ross, Met- 
ropolitan Police Dept., 12 & Clark, St. Louis 3, Mo.; Treasurer, Ruth Huxel. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln Personnel Association. President, J. H. Hartley; Vice President, Don Fahleson; Sec- 
retary, Florence Watson, National Bank of Commerce, 13 & O Sts., Lincoln, Nebr.; Treas- 
urer, David J. Hendricks. 

Omaha Industrial Management Club, 1703 Harney St., Omaha 2, Nebr. President, B. B. 
Smith; Vice Presidents, Wilbur Evans and Norris Koopmann; Executive Secretary, Glen 
A. Gillaspie; Recording Secretary, Ray Moulton; Treasurer, J. A. Johnson. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Nevada 


Southern Nevada Personnel Association. President, John M. Montgomery; Secretary, H. T. 
Greenfield, Bank of Nevada, P.O. Box 1710, Las Vegas, Nev. 


New Jersey 


tAssociation of Personnel Women. President, Amelia Sesso; Vice Presidents, Ethel Henson 
and Helen Durgom; Secretary, Patricia A. Johnston, The American Insurance Co., 15 
Washington St., Newark, N.J.; Treasurer, Marjorie Condit. 

Delaware Valley Personnel Association, P.O. Box 745, Trenton 4, N.J. President, Ferguson H. 
Reeves; Vice Presidents, Richard D. Atherley and Lester E. Swavely; Secretary, Thomas J. 
O'Reilly; Treasurer, Frank S. Gorski. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, James Albera; Vice President, Charles A. 
Butler; Secretary-Treasurer, Donald Tobin, Ryerson Steel, 203 W. Side Ave., Jersey City, 
NJ. 

North Jersey Wage & Salary Association. Chairman, William O. Britt; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Robert M. McCaffery, Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N.J. 

Personnel Association of New Jersey Hospitals. President, Elizabeth T. Doremus, Personnel 
Director, Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, N.J.; Vice President, Joan Gilson; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, John Magliaro; Treasurer, John Delaney. 

Personnel Group, Summit Area Chamber of Commerce. President, Elaine Lewis, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N.J.; Vice President, Warren Griffin; Secretary, Elinore 
Hibbard; Treasurer, Rae Crane. 

Personnel Management Div., Passaic Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, Frederick J. 
Fleming, Miles Chemical Co., Clifton, N.J. 

Princeton Personnel Association. President, C. E. Schulz; Vice President, E. B. Acosta; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, M. T. Jacobs, ASCOP, P.O. Box 44, Princeton, N.J. 


New Mexico 


+Personnel Women of New Mexico. President, Eleanor H. Setile; Vice President, Mollie 
Miller; Secretary, Rhea Boughner, Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., P.O. 
Box 1355, Albuquerque, N.M.; Treasurer, Mary Alyce Carper. 


New York 


Brooklyn Management Club, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. President, Donald C. Lum; 
Vice President, Raymond B. Callahan; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. 

Capital District Personnel Association, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. President, Fred T. 
Green; Vice President, J. J. Speed; Executive Secretary, Robert M. Young; Treasurer, 
Charles A. Wormer. 

Central N.Y. Personnel Managers’ Association. President, Thomas Dockrell; Vice Presidents, 
William O’Hara and William Ellsworth; Secretary, Michael Tappin, General Cable Corp., 
Rome, N.Y.; Treasurer, Joseph Roberts. 

Hospital Personnel Association, Greater New York Hospital Association, 3 E. 54 St., New 
York, N.Y. President, Charles E. Callan; Vice President-Treasurer, Elizabeth Srape; Secre- 
tary, Janet Senecal. 
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IMC Industrial Relations Group, Industrial Management Council, 12 Mortimer St., Roches- 

ter 4, N.Y. Chairman, Gilbert H. Kirby; Vice Chairmen, Joseph M. Hanley and Lloyd V. 
_ Reynolds. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President Donald E. Taylor; Vice Presidents, 
Ralph P. Brighton and Melvin R. Armstrong; Secretary, Jack C. Rentschler, Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, Inc., 4455 Genesee St., Buffalo 21, N.Y.; Treasurer, Edward J. Waring, 
Jr. 

Industrial Relations Workshop, Management Institute, Div. of General Education, NYU, | 
Washington Square N., New York 3, N. Y. Director, Dr. Jules J. Justin; Chairman, 
Thomas M. Mannion; Secretary, Miss E. Virginia Mowry. 

Ithaca Personnel Association. President, Gerald Barry; Vice President, Diedrich Willers; Sec- 
retary, Kenneth Viall, Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N.Y.; Treasurer, Elmer Blomgren. 

Management Development Forum. President, Hubert H. Clay; Vice Presidents, William J. 
Glennon, Jr. and William R. Cox; Secretary, Albert J. St. Louis, Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., 161 E. 42 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y.; Treasurer, Erwin W. Winguth. 

Municipal Personnel Society, 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. President, John W. Allen; 
Vice President, Alice Rush; Secretary, Burton Scholl; Treasurer, Max S. Saslow. Meets 
bimonthly. MPS Newsletter. 

New York Personnel Management Association, 405 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. President, 
Carlton M. Barlow; Vice Presidents, Bernard H. Kinzer and John D. Foster; Secretary, 
Anne Troneck; Treasurer, John M. Melick. 

Personnel Administrators, N.Y. University Graduate School of Business Administration. 
President, Morton C. Stevenson, Jr., N.Y. State Banking Dept., 100 Church St., N.Y. 7, 
N.Y.; Vice President, Charles Hoffman; Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Ken7land. The Piper. 

+Personnel Club of New York, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. President, Dr. Alva C. 
Cooper; Vice Presidents, Mary S. McMahon and Arax Simsarian; Secretary, Therese F. 
Pick; Treasurer, Parnel Bray. 

Personnel Directors Association of Long Island. President, Frank C. McKay; Vice President, 
John V. Hicks; Secretary, Joseph R. Fitzpatrick, Amperex Electronic Co., 230 Duffy Ave., 
Hicksville, N.Y.; Treasurer, John B. Riemer. 

Personnel Management Council, 351 S. Warren St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. President, Bronson Hin- 
dle; Vice President, C. Paul Dye; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas F. Ruck. 

+Rochester Personnel Women. President, Betty Brownell; Vice President, Dorothy Green- 
wood; Secretary, Irene MacNaughton, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Treasurer, Doris Washington. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association. President, B. J. MacDonald; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. E. Rice; Secretary, Robert H. Cronk, Nestlé Company, Inc., White Plains, N.Y.; 
Treasurer, A. M. Gordon. 

White Plains Personnel Council. Chairman, George Kerr; Vice Chairman, Louise Bennett; 
Managing Director, John E. Bailey, Civil & Business Federation, White Plains Chamber 
of Commerce, 193 Main St., White Plains, N.Y. 


North Carolina 


Central Carolinas Personnel Directors Association. President, William Bridges; Vice Presi- 
dent, Bruce Thorburn; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Terry, P.O. Box 941, Asheboro, 
NC. 


Charlotte Personnel Directors’ Association. President, Kenneth Austin; Vice President, Rob- 
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ert L. Kirby; Secretary, Thomas F. Braaten, J. B. Ivey & Co., P.O. Box 600, Charlotte, N.C.; 
Treasurer, Jackson B. Hunt. 

Gaston Personnel Association, Box 972, Gastonia, N.C. President, Wayne A. Thompson, Jr.; 
Vice Presidents, Mack G. Anders, Jr. and Dwight Holshouser; Secretary-Treasurer, Mar- 
guerite McCarson. 

Personnel Association of the Burlington Area. President, Vernon Jones; Vice President, 
George Twitchell; Secretary-Treasurer, Charlie Ratchford, Burlington Industries, Grabor 
Plant, Graham, N.C. 

Raleigh-Wake Personnel Association. President, Lura Penney; Vice President, Murray Hill; 
Secretary, Cecilia Adams, Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Inc., 121 E. Davie St. Raleigh, 
N.C.; Treasurer, Arthur Brown. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association, P.O. Box 1408, Winston-Salem, N. C. President, 
James C. Parker, Jr.; Vice President, C. Zell Taylor, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. 
Temple. 


Ohio 


Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. President, 
Theodore R. Vukin; Vice President, Stanley R. Dunlap; Secretary, William W. Burrows; 
Treasurer, Ben M. Kozman, Jr. Strictly Personnel. 

Findlay Personnel Club. President, W. A. Dondero; Vice President, P. H. Noerager; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, D. J. Taelinger, Findlay Printing & Supply Co., 416 S. Main St., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Hamilton Personnel Association. President, Russ Thompson; Vice President, Don Lau; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, R. Miller, Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 690 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. President, Paul W. Best; Vice President, F. John Geib; Secretary, J. W. Vanden 
Bosch. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 404 Lorain Co. Bank Bldg., Elyria, Ohio. 
President, A. E. Slack; Vice President, J. D. Steiner; Executive Secretary, Coleman S. 
Christian. Personnel Pointers. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, E. A. Gorham; Vice President, J. W. Semler; 
Secretary, D. H. Blue, Lowe Bros. Co., 424 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio; Treasurer, J. M. 
Stuart, Jr. 

Newark Personnel Management Association, 36 W. Church St., Newark, Ohio. President, 
Thomas J. Dwyer; Vice Presidents, Herman Gutridge and Watson Curtis; Secretary, Fred 
Stover; Treasurer, C. Allen Milliken. 

Personnel Division, Alliance Area Chamber of Commerce, First National Bank Bldg., Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Chairman, Robert Fitzgerald; Vice Chairman, Wm. Yackey; Secretary, G. W. 
Allen. 

tPersonnel Women of Cleveland. President, Lynn Holl; Vice President, Florence Phelps; 
Corresponding Secretary, Frances L. Forbes, Allstate Insurance Co., 3605 Warrensville 
Center Rd., Shaker Heights 22, Ohio; Treasurer, Madeline Longenecker. 

Seneca County Personnel Association. President, V. R. Dolch, General Electric Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio; Vice President and Acting Secretary, G. E. Higgins; Treasurer, E. E. Kunze. 

Springfield Personnel Association. President, Carl Fitzwater; Vice President, Roland Smith; 
Secretary, Helen McGrath, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., E. Washington St., Springfield, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Richard H. Jordan. 

Stark County Personnel Association, Robert C. Parks; Vice President, Harry Karns; Secre. 
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tary, James E. Brainerd, Ford Motor Co., P.O. Box 591, Canton, Ohio; Treasurer, Sher- 
wood Shirk. 

Toledo Personnel Managers Association, 5204 W. Bancroft St., Toledo 15, Ohio. President, 
W. W. Holman; Vice Presidents, W. B. Richardson and Frank Keith; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harry J. Baumker. 

Trumbull County Personnel Group, 804 Second National Bank Bldg., Warren, Ohio. Presi- 
dent, D. R. Record; Vice President, R. F. Weber; Secretary-Treasurer, A. R. Snellgrove. 

+Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Myra Thielen; Vice President, 
Lora J. Owens; Secretary, Beatrice Steioff, Ballou Office Service, 705 Transportation Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Treasurer, June Roberts. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Personnel Association, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 200 Skirvin 
Tower, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Chairman, L. Wilson Hervey; Vice Chairman, Richard 
J. Lee; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack W. Byler. 

Tulsa Personnel Group. President, George C. Roth, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Vice President, G. H. Farrimond; Program Chairman, Carl Wallace. 


Pennsylvania 


Allegheny-Kiski Personnel Association. President, F. H. Illig; Vice President, R. B. Barnhart; 
Secretary, R. L. Fisher, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., River Rd., Brackenridge, Pa.; 
Treasurer, M. Seita. 

Chester County Industrial Relations Association. President, Donald Shaw; Vice President, 
Ben Valocchi; Secretary, Lois H. Barker, Milprint, Inc., Downingtown, Pa.; Treasurer, 
C. M. Dannenberg. 

Foremen’s Club of York, Y.M.C.A., York, Pa. President, H. B. Reisinger; Vice Presidents, 
Ralph G. Meisenhelder and Austin T. Hunt; Secretary, Lester W. Noel; Treasurer, James 
D. Quickee. The York Foremen. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, Arthur R. Boyd; Vice Presidents, 
Millard H. Jackson, Jr., David P. Noonan, and Edmond A. Scotch; Secretary, John E. 
Wolf, Philco Corp., C and Tioga Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa.; Treasurer, Richard L. Freed. 

International Association of Personnel Women. President, Annette Grosse; Vice Presidents, 
Ruth Harper and Agnes Milhoan; Corresponding Secretary, Rosamond Brennan, I-T-E Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co., 19 & Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa.; Treasurer, Dorothy Greenwood. 
Meets annually. The Personnel Woman. 

Management-Personnel Group, Manufacturers Association of Berks County, 121 N. 8 St., 
Reading, Pa. Chairman, Francis J. Corrigan; Vice Chairman, Harlan S. Jason; Secretary, 
W. William Carson, Jr. 

Personnel Association of Columbia, Luzerne, Lackawanna, and Montour Counties. Presi- 
dent, R. Clark Kessler, Merck & Co., Inc., Danville, Pa.; Vice President, George F. Sim- 
mons; Secretary, Charlotte Stoehr; Treasurer, Harold Jones. 

Personnel Management Association of North Philadelphia. President, David W. Kyle; Vice 
President, James Cox; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles E. Finertie, Hellwig Dyeing Corp., 
Comly St. & Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

Philadelphia Federal Personnel Council. Chairman, A. J. Jones; Vice Chairman, Mrs. F. 
Lewandowski; Executive Secretary, Miss A. M. Saller, Administrative Officer, U.S. Civil 
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Service Comm., 705 U.S. Custombhouse, 2nd & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Meets 
quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 520 Park Bldg., 355 5th Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. President, 
James D. Copeland; Vice Presidents, Clark C. Frame and Arthur M. Doty; Secretary, 
Dan J. Egan; Treasurer, Rudolph L. Ryan; Administrative Assistant, Betty H. Little. Meets 
quarterly. PPA Newsletter. 

Tri-County Personnel Association, Box 38, Oil City, Pa. President, William Sowers; Vice 
President, Thomas Brickley; Secretary-Treasurer, David J. Hanna. 

tWomen’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia. President, Erma S. Zelley; Vice President, 
Margaret Bussom; Corresponding Secretary, Kathleen Sharkey, State Farm Insurance 


Companies, 750 W. Sproul Rd., Springfield, Delco., Pa.; Treasurer, Betty Naughton. WPG 
News. 


Rhode Island 


Personnel Executives’ Club, Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 1337, Provi- 
dence 1, R.I. President, Frederick S. Bristow; Vice President, John F. Lannon; Secretary, 
Robert A. Peirce; Treasurer, E. Harris Howard III. 

Personnel Managers Group, Pawtucket-Blackstone Valley Chamber of Commerce, 33 Sum- 
mer St., Pawtucket, R.I. Chairman, Charles Landry. 


South Carolina 


Anderson Area Personnel Club. President, Jim Allred; Vice President, Bill Polkinhorn; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, William McGregor, Poinsett Lumber & Mfg. Co., Anderson, S.C. 


Tennessee 


Bristol Personnel Associates (Bristol, Va. & Tenn.) Chairman, E. R. Manney; Secretary, 
Fred Nidiffer, P.O. Box 25, Bristol, Va. Meets biweekly. 

Chattanooga Industrial Personnel Club, Industrial Y.M.C.A., Mitchell Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. President, Joseph E. Willard; Vice President, James Robertson; Secretary, James 
Smartt; Treasurer, Jon Wallner. 

Maury County Personnel Group, P.O. Box 472, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. President, Harry Paul. 

Memphis Industrial Personnel Council, Memphis Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 224, 
Memphis, Tenn. Chairman, George W. Sneed; Vice Chairman, Charles R. Dean; Secre- 
tary, Charles D. Poor. 


Texas 


Austin Personnel Association, 702 Colorado, Austin, Tex. President, J. Loyd Wood; Vice 
President, John H. Dodson; Secretary, James H. Moore; Treasurer, Margaret Clark. The 
Apagram, 

Big Spring Personnel and Management Association. President, Luther B. McDaniel; Vice 
President, Johnny Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold W. Hendin, 551 Hillside Dr., Big 
Spring, Tex. 

Dallas Personnel Association. President, Grady O. Wheeler, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Bill Spaller 


and Ed Hudson; Secretary-Treasurer, Helena K. Robb, Station A., P.O. Box 4185, Dallas 8, 
Tex. Horizon. 
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East Texas Personnel Association, Box 2307, Longview, Tex. President, E. L. Thaxton; Vice 
President, Harry Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, J. C. Jenkins. 

E! Paso Personnel Manager’s Association. President, Wm. B. Langley; Vice Presidents, Forest 
E. Hewitt, Ted Pierce, and Dudley Wallen; Secretary, Nash Navar, Radioplane, 6318 
Montana St., El Paso, Tex.; Treasurer, Henry Clay McElroy. 

Fort Worth Personnel and Management Association. President, J. L. Schell, Box 970, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Vice Presidents, Robert Kinlough and Reid Cobb; Secretary, Minnie Parker; 
Treasurer, L. E. Benner. Permanagrams. 

Houston Personnel Association, P.O. Box 2574, Houston 1, Tex. President, E. B. Dawson; 
Vice President, George T. Green; Secretary, Esther F. Nowlin; Treasurer, Don Crenshaw. 
Panhandle Personne! Association, P.O. Box 2051, Amarillo, Tex. President, Dwaine Mires; 

Vice President, W. H. Fisher; Secretary-Treasurer, Wayne M. Allen. 

Personnel Management Association, P.O. Box 1751, San Angelo, Tex. President, Jack Morri- 
son; Vice President, J. O. Vinson; Secretary, Don Abell. 

Waco Management & Personnel Association. President, Frank W. Cushing; Vice Presidents, 
P. H. O’Donnell and J. B. Manning; Secretary, Dr. J. G. Longenecker, Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex.; Treasurer, Fred C. Campbell. 


Virginia 


Northern Virginia Personnel & Guidance Association. President, Elizabeth Algor; Vice 
President, Janie Gentry; Secretary, Dorothy Murden, George Washington High School, 
1005 Mt. Vernon Ave., Alexandria, Va.; Treasurer, Arthur Willis. Meets quarterly. 

Personnel Association of Roanoke. President, Frank Skinner; Vice President, William R. 
Merrit; Secretary, Lester T. Simpson, P.O. Box 2129, Roanoke, Va.; Treasurer, Junius 
Lloyd. 


Richmond Industrial Personnel Club, P.O. Box 1895, Richmond, Va. President, James M. 
Frye, Jr.; Vice President, Frank Hancock. 

Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond 9, Va. President, George 
O. McClary; Vice Presidents, W. J. DeLong, Robert S. Whitlow, and Virginia B. Goggin; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Willie Meade Hoban. VPGA Newsletter. 


Washington 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, James Stuart Don; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Alf N. Larsen, Personnel Director, King County Hospital System, Seattle, 
Wash. Meets annually. Personnel Panorama. 


Chapters: 


Blue Mountain Chapter, PNPMA. President, Clarence E. Baker; Vice Presidents, Robert F. 
Hirsh and Richard N. Gray; Secretary-Treasurer, Gordon Johnson, Controller, Sherwood 
& Roberts, Inc., P.O. Box 1020, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Boise Valley Chapter, PNPMA. President, William Ball; Vice President, Charles Barrett; 
Secretary, Robert H. DesAulniers, Nationwide Insurance Company, 419 N. 11, Boise, Id.; 
Treasurer, Robert Christopher. 

Central Vancouver Island Chapter, PNPMA. President, G. Beaubier; Vice President, R. E. 
Chapman; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold B. Whitfield, National Employment Service, Ken- 
neth St., Duncan, B.C. 

Oregon State College Chapter, PNPMA. President, Harold D. Garey; Vice President, Don 
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S. Culwell; Secretary, Darlene C. Johnson, 1050 Campus Way, Corvallis, Ore.; Treasurer, 
Gary D. Zimmerman. 

Portland Chapter, PNPMA. President, William Zimmerman; Vice Presidents, Jarold A. 
Grafve and Willard J. Mayfield; Secretary, Julia H. Kirkland, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
920 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland, Ore.; Treasurer, William C. Ludders. 

Salem Chapter, PNPMA. President, Don Miles; Vice President, Nell K. McCue; Secretary, 
C. S. Thiede, Allstate Insurance Co., 198 Commercial S.E., Salem, Ore.; Treasurer, Henry 
A. Stevenson. 

Seattle Chapter, PNPMA. President, Merrill W. Street; Vice Presidents, William M. Teller 
and Fred Huleen; Secretary, Edith Kogenhop, I. Magnin & Co., Pine at Sixth Ave., Seattle, 
Wash.; Treasurer, Marjorie Hannum Dohun. 

Spokane Chapter, PNPMA. President, Roy P. Moller; Vice Presidents, Myron L. Weidman 
and Charles W. Lust; Secretary, William Akers, Fidelity Savings & Loan Assn., W. 522 
Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash.; Treasurer, Mildred Gosselin. 

Tacoma Chapter, PNPMA. President, Capt. Robert H. Myers; Vice Presidents, Stanley Bixel 
and Robert C. Stewart; Secretary, Hazel G. Kelly, H. G. Kelly Placement Service, 131 
Perkins Bldg., Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, Jon A. Hupp. 

Upper Willamette Valley Chapter, PNPMA. President, Norman F. Stone; Vice Presidents, 
Don Low and Arch Hinds; Secretary, Theo. L. Allen, Lane Placement Service, 206 Tif- 
fany Bidg., Eugene, Ore.; Treasurer, Philip L. Heath. 

Vancouver Chapter, PNPMA. President, Robert C. Lamb; Vice Presidents, John J. Carson 
and Neil E. Clark; Secretary, F. Les C. Reed, Forest Industrial Relations, Ltd., 1205 Royal 
Bank Bldg., Vancouver, B.C.; Treasurer, Jack Youngman. 

Victoria Chapter, PNPMA. President, Edward R. Peck; Vice President, Jerry C. Barber; Sec- 
retary, Margaret K. Barraclough, Royal Jubilee Hospital, 1900 Fort St., Victoria, B.C.; 
Treasurer, David J. Wright. 


Washington, D. C. 


Society for Personnel Administration. Secretary, Vera J. Goodfriend, 715 G. St., N.W., 

Washington 1, D. C. Meets eight times a year. Newsletter; SPA Journal. 
Chapters: 

Baltimore Chapter, SPA. President, Alvin J. Caplan; Vice Presidents, Louis Nemerofsky 
and Leroy Wecks; Secretary-Treasurer, William H. Sussman, 6705 Chisholm Dr., Balti- 
more 7, Md. 

Dayton Chapter, SPA. President, John E. Taylor; Vice Presidents, William L. Warren and 
Alma M. Schneider; Secretary, Margaret J. Zaus, 3005 Fairway Dr., Kettering 9, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Jane Wenger. 

Greater Cincinnati Chapter, SPA, 230 E. 9 St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. President, William H. 
Dunnett; Vice Presidents, James C. Taylor and John McKay; Secretary, Marie Flournoy; 
Treasurer, Frank Bolton. Meets quarterly. 

Greater El Paso Chapter, SPA. President, Nash Navar; Secretary, Myron D. Hanson; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Johnnie T. Shelton, 814 Chile, El Paso, Tex. Meets quarterly. 

Metropolitan N.Y. Chapter, SPA. President, David August, Second U.S. Civil Service 
Region, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Vice President, Julius Kurens; Secretary- 
Treasurer, William Sansone.’ 

Northern Illinois Chapter, SPA. President, John W. Morgan; Vice President, James J. Cha- 
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loupka; Secretary-Treasurer, Anne G. Goss, 2909 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 14, Ill. Meets 
bimonthly. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton Personnel Association. President, Roland W. Bernhagen; Vice President, John En- 
gle; Secretary, Donald B. Schultz, P.O. Box 528, Appleton, Wisc.; Treasurer, Giles Flana- 


gan. 

Madison Personnel Association. President, Max Lindemann, Personnel Dept., City of Mad- 
ison, City-Co. Bldg., Madison, Wisc.; Vice President, Ivan G. Doane, Jr.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mary Graye. 

Ozaukee Personnel Association. President, Homer Gillmann; Vice President, Ray Schreiner; 
Secretary, Roy Weiner, Grafton High School, Grafton, Wisc.; Treasurer, Lincoln Smith. 
Meets six times a year. 

Personnel Club, 122 Strongs Ave., Stevens Point, Wisc. President, Arthur Johnson; Vice 
President, Arnold Anderson; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl S. Wallace. 

Personnel Manager Group, Northeast Wisconsin Industrial Association, Manitowac, Wisc. 
Executive Director, C. P. McBride. 

Twin City Personnel Association. President, Walter Stommel; Program Chairman, James R. 
Powers; Secretary-Treasurer, James Lauderdale, Hardwood Products Corp., 164 N. Lake 
St., Neenah, Wisc. Meets eight times a year. 


Canada 


Montreal Personnel Association. President, L. A. Duchastel; Vice President, R. J. Johnson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. A. McLean, P.O. Box 1104 Place d’Armes, Montreal, P.Q. 

Personnel Association of London and District. President, M. McDougall; Vice President, 
F. R. Thwaites; Secretary, J. A. Houston, Silverwood Dairies Ltd., Box 667, London, 
Ont.; Treasurer, V. Antonucci. 

Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc., 170 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. President, R. L. 
Hart; Vice Presidents, C. G. Bourne and R. R. Lisson; Secretary-Manager, O. A. Petersen; 
Treasurer, A. M. Hill. P.A.T. Reporter. 

Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. Chairman, M. Joan Walker; Vice Chairman, Mary 
Jane Gilmore; Secretary, Heather E. Pratt, Personnel Dept., Canadian National Railways, 
355 McGill St., Montreal, P.Q.; Treasurer, Lorna Mitchell. 


TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wisc. Executive 
Director, Gordon M. Bliss. Journal of ASTD. 


The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapters of the 
Society: 


Connecticut Chapter, ASTD. President, Ralph M. Swenson, Jr.; Vice Presidents, John H. 
Herder and James S. Morse; Secretary, Rodney G. Pratt, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co., Bloomfield, Conn.; Treasurer, Daniel M. Mackey. 

Massachusetts Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert C. Story; Vice President, James F. Lynch; 
Secretary, Gerald E. Mayo, New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 501 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Verner O. Nelson. 

Western Massachusetts Chapter, ASTD. President, Grover A. Chenoweth; Vice President, 
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George F. Henderson; Secretary-Treasurer, Donald A. Ferguson, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. 
Co., West Springfield, Mass. 

Rhode Island Chapter, ASTD. President, Carl J. Weible; Vice President, Frederic O. Soren- 
‘sen; Secretary, Miss M. Joyce Davidson, Providence Public Library, 150 E.npire St., Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Treasurer, Henry G. Kane. 

New Jersey Chapter, ASTD. President, Hartley W. Ferguson; Vice Presidents, Richard A. 
Wetzel and Vincent F. Warkala; Secretary, Mark R. Hammer, Director of Sales Training, 
White Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, N.J.; Treasurer, Seymour Lee. 

Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Leon S. Tunkel; Vice Presidents, 
Lewis H. McGlashan and Edward R. Hall; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert R. Risley, NY State 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

New York Metropolitan Chapter, Inc., ASTD, P.O. Box 969, 19 W. 44 St., New York. Presi- 
dent, John F. Little; Vice Presidents, John D. Hersey and Charles A. Denneen; Secretary, 
Joseph J. Famularo; Treasurer, Harold B. Schmidhauser. 

Niagara Frontier Chapter, ASTD. President, H. Palmer Johnson; Vice President, Norvin T. 
Whitmore; Secretary, Dr. Sidney J. Parnes, Millard Fillmore College, University of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N.Y.; Treasurer, David Flebbe. 

Central Pennsylvania Chapter, ASTD. President, David A. Easton; Vice President, Van W. 
Joslin; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry Weaverling, AMP, Inc., 2100 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Chapter, ASTD. President, Charles A. Naylor; Vice President, August A. Mar- 
quer; Secretary, Margaret Servick, Gimbels, 339 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Louis C. Fischer. 

Philadelphia Chapter, ASTD. President, John B. Lindsey; Vice President, Harold W. Han- 
sen; Secretary, Patrick C. Farbro, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J.; Treasurer, 
James P. O’Brien. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, J. M. Eaton; Vice President, F.E.R. Mooney; 
Secretary, W. R. Shewalter, Canadian National Railways, 151 Front St., W., Toronto 1, 
Ont., Treasurer, K. Purvis. 

Washington, D.C. Chapter, ASTD. President, George W. Brewer; Vice Presidents, Otis C. 
Gregg and Alvin Dobbin; Secretary, Eunice F. Hair, 3801 Newark St., N.E., Washington 
16, D.C.; Treasurer, Mary L. Moran. 

Florida Chapter, ASTD. President, John R. Brown; Vice President NW Div., M. H. McKin- 
nis; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Burns, Bureau of Apprenticeship & Training, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, 117 Federal Bldg., Tampa 2, Fla. 

Greater Atlanta Chapter, ASTD. President, James E. Gilbert; Vice President, Catherine H. 
Simpson; Secretary, Mary Jane Phipps, Davison-Paxon & Co., 180 Peachtree St., Atlanta 1, 
Ga.; Treasurer, Gene A. Stanley. 

Maryland Chapter, ASTD. President, Alan J. Young; Vice President, Gustave J. Semesky; 
Secretary, Wesley Baymes, Aircraft Armaments, Inc., Cockeysville, Md.; Treasurer, 
Charles P. Kahler. 

Carolina Training Directors Association, P.O. Box 1462, Clemson, S.C. President, William C. 
Foster; Vice President, Jack Alexander; Secretary-Treasurer, L. R. Booker. 

North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, ASTD. President, Martin C. Bauman; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Albert Folden, Johnson-Carper Furniture Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

Richmond Chapter, ASTD. President, Steve Coine; Vice President, McDaniel Williams; Sec- 
retary, Reba Haynie, Training Div., Thalhimers, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, Robert E. 
Wiggins, Jr. 

Kanawha Valley Chapter, ASTD. President, Haven M. Jackson; Vice President, Thurston M. 
Keeney; Secretary, Thomas P. Hill, Adult Education, Kanawha Co. Schools, 422 Dickinson 
St., Charleston, W.Va.; Treasurer, Clifford S. Walker. 
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Canaveral Area Chapter, ASTD. President, William L. Strayer; Vice President, R. E. Flana- 
gan; Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Haney, Pan American World Airways, Bldg. 423, MU 113, 
Patrick AFB, Fla. 

Illinois Training Directors’ Association. President, Gerald W. Plank; Vice President, Charley 
A. Ward; Secretary, El Hirsch, Chicago Transit Authority, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill.; Treasurer, Gene Ozag. 

Central Illinois Training Association. President, Dean Briggs; Secretary, Raymond W. Da- 
vis, Rm. 325-Federal Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Treasurer, Dr. Kermit K. Johnson. 

Indiana Chapter, ASTD, 902 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. President, Gerald E. Harlan; 
Vice Presidents, M. R. Heninger and John K. Roberts; Secretary, Norman E. Brandley; 
Treasurer, Glen Ewing. 

Wisconsin Training Directors Association. President, James H. Landree; Vice President, Jor- 
don Woods; Secretary, Robert E. Best, Miller Brewing Co., 4000 W. State St., Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; Treasurer, Louis R. Jones. 

Purdue University Student Chapter, ASTD. President, Everett M. Gordon; Vice President, 
Jack Lumm; Secretary, Raymond Robinson, 3716 N. Wakefield, Arlington 7, Va.; Treas- 
urer, Richard Back. 

Greater Detroit Chapter, ASTD, 1928 Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. President, William 
F. Nank; Vice Presidents, William C. Jones, Jr. and Marjory C. Higham; Secretary, Jessie 
M. Schroeder; Treasurer, John K. McEvoy. 

Michiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert H. Jones; Vice Presidents, Robert F. Schwartz 
and Carl R. Kulawinski; Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Pribyl, Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 

Western Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, Francis M. Speer; Vice President, Wendell P. 
Bigony; Secretary, Robert Custis, Chrysler Airtemp., 1600 Webster St., Dayton, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Herbert W. Reck. 

Greater Cleveland Chapter, ASTD, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union Com- 
merce Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. President, Ralph G. Brewer; Vice President, Bernard E. 
Burke; Secretary, Margaret A. Goslin; Treasurer, Harry B. Aitken. 

Northeast Ohio Chapter, ASTD, Barberton Chamber of Commerce, 70 4th St., N.W., Bar- 
berton, Ohio. President, Robert L. Crane; Vice President, Jack Rastetter; Secretary, Elsie 
M. Vingoe; Treasurer, Ray L. Campbell. 

Cincinnati Chapter, ASTD, Cincinnati Industrial Institute, 2495 Langdon Farm Rd., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. President, John A. Bachus; Vice President, Gerald A. Dewald; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Morris A. Heyman. 

Central Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, Richard Hoppe; Vice President, Erich F. Hardt; 
Secretary, Donald J. Erb, The F & R Lazarus Co., Town & High St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 
Treasurer, William C. Webb. 

Alabama Chapter, ASTD. President, Leon J. Smith, Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Ala.; Vice 
President, James Beckham; Secretary-Treasurer, Nan H. Raley. 

University of Alabama Student Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert P. Bandini; Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles J. Schroeder; Secretary, Joseph P. Bedingfield, Dixons Mills, Ala.; Treasurer, 
Paul E. Skidmore. 

Kentucky Chapter, ASTD. President, Chilton W. Castle; Vice President, Robert S. Bow- 
man; Secretary, George W. Heffner, Louisville Post Office, Federal Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 
Treasurer, Harold L. Douds. 

Bluegrass Chapter, ASTD. President, O. R. Williamson, 342 Garden Rd., Lexington, Ky.; 
Vice President, Michael E. Keller; Secretary, Capt. David A. Espie; Treasurer, Elizabeth F. 
Sargent. 

East Tennessee Chapter, ASTD. President, Jack C. Young; Vice President, Lewis M. Robin- 
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son; Secretary, Samuel G. Vance, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Treasurer, William L. Jenkins. 

Mid-South Chapter, ASTD. President, Jeanne Brown; Vice President, W. A. McGinnis; Secre- 
tary, J. E. McKinnis, U.S. Naval Air Station, 1317 Stage, Memphis 7, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Bruce Tomlin. 

Iowa Chapter, ASTD, 110 Marston Hall, lowa State University, Ames, Iowa. President, 
Morris K. Sigurdson; Vice Presidents, Lloyd McKinnon and Nick Radakovich; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Burton Watkins. 

Lake Superior Chapter, ASTD. President, Bernie J. Derr; Vice President, Russell A. Gilhoi; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James R. McQueen, Erie Mining Co., Hoyt Lakes, Minn. 

Southern Minnesota Chapter, ASTD. President, Edward G. Winter; Vice President, Claude 
Breneman; Secretary, Mildred Freeouf, Northwestern National Bank, 620 Marquette Ave., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn.; Treasurer, Floyd J. 

Kansas City Chapter, ASTD. President, Willard L. Phamener; Vice President, Lyle V. Atte- 
bury; Secretary, Dorothy Jacobson, Adler’s, 1208 Main, Kansas City, Mo.; Treasurer, Grace 
Warren. 

St. Louis Chapter, ASTD, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Louis T. Lanz; Vice Presidents, Bill C. Lovin and Thomas C. McKelly; Secre- 
tary, Donald S. Page; Treasurer, Wallace D. Schoenbeck. 

Nebraska Chapter, ASTD. President, Coburn T. Tomson; Vice President, Robert L. Reagan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert L. Euritt, Watson Bros. Transportation, 1910 Harney St. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Louisiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Ralph Hunt; Vice President, Kenneth L. Grubbs; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph W. Bentley, Director, Memorial Area Vocational School, 337 
Napoleon St., New Roads, La. 

New Orleans Chapter, ASTD. President, Edward Boettner, Jr., U.S. Dept. of Labor, 615 
City Park Ave., New Orleans, La.; Vice President, G. Harris Melvin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph A. Piazza. 

North Texas Chapter, ASTD, P.O. Box 753, Dallas, Tex. President, Don Helmers; Secretary, 
Erwin Chandler; Treasurer, Bevo Burrage. : 

Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Fred D.. McMurry; Vice President, J. E. James; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles E. Stranger, 6806 Linden, Houston, Tex. 

Rio Grande Chapter, ASTD. President, James L. Foster; Secretary-Treasurer, Rosemary Hig- 
don, Civilian Personnel Branch, Wm. Beaumont Army Hospital, El Paso, Tex. 

Tulsa Chapter, ASTD. President, Mark D. Poteet; Vice President, Fred Armitage; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Carl White, Service Pipe Line Co., P.O. Box 1979, Tulsa, Okla. 

Fort Worth Chapter, ASTD, Box 731, Fort Worth, Tex. President, Marlyn N. Wicks; Vice 
President, R. O. Beil; Secretary, Malcom Huckabee; Treasurer, G. J. Romer. 

South Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Oris H. Koch, Employee & Career Development 
Branch, Kelly Air Force Base, Tex.; Vice President, Alonzo W. Helmke; Corresponding 
Secretary, Raymond S. Lowry; Treasurer, David A. Carroll. 

Sabine Chapter, ASTD. President, R. B. Paxton, Pure Oil Co., P.O. Box 237, Nederland, Tex.; 
Vice President, R. E. Harden; Secretary, Glenn R. Young; Treasurer, Winston O. Kirk. 

Valley of the Sun Chapter, ASTD. President, Charlie W. McCurry; Vice President, Charles E. 
Irwin; Secretary, Paul S. Prather, City of Phoenix, Personnel Dept., Phoenix, Ariz.; Treas. 
urer, Jere B. Brommer. 

Rocky Mountain Chapter, ASTD. President, Claude J. Deats, 2745 Zenobia, Denver 12, 
Colo.; Secretary, E. Stuart Howard; Treasurer, Dorothy Johnson. 

New Mexico Chapter, ASTD. President, Martin J. Wall, ACF Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 
1666, Albuquerque, N.M.; Vice President, George V. Porter, Jr.; Secretary, Bernice Byrne. 
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Utah Chapter, ASTD, Rm. B-15, State Capitol, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. President, Win Craw- 
ford; Vice President, Elaine Blakeley; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Hopkins. 

Northern California Chapter, ASTD. President, D. L. Truax; Vice Presidents, Fred J. Van 
Elk and Dr. Edwin Timbers; Secretary, Audrey Gabrielson, First Western Bank & Trust 
Co., 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, John E. Evard. 

San Diego Chapter, ASTD. President, R. E. Bouton; Vice President, L. C. Maclver; Secretary, 
J. W. Goddard, Rohr Aircraft Corp., P.O. Box 878, Chula Vista, Calif. 

Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD, 607 S. Hill St., Suite 500, Los Angeles 14, Calif. President, 
John L. Reith, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Robert W. Dorman and Lloyd Plank; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Wilbur A. Reynolds. 

Sierra Chapter, ASTD. President, A. F. Pfeiffer, Pacific State Hospital, P.O. Box 100, Po- 
mona, Calif.; Vice President, Stephen J. Glass; Secretary, Floyd C. Mestler; Treasurer, Al 
Bielskis. 

California Central Valley Chapter, ASTD. President, Dr. H. E. Berg, Route 3, Box 1224, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Treasurer, Fred E. Merrill. 

Pacific Riviera Chapter, ASTD. President, Darwin G. McClintock; Vice President, William 
D. Daugherty; Secretary, Joseph I. Stahl, 2649 N. Santa Rosa Ave., Altadena, Calif. 

Oregon Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert E. Ryan; Vice President, Robert C. Beach; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Luther B. Burkett, Route 1, Box 799, Gresham, Ore. 

Washington State Chapter, ASTD. President, Frank R. Allyn, 309 Terminal Annex, U.S. 
Post Office, Seattle 4, Wash.; Vice President, M. J. Boston; Secretary, P. C. Leland; Treas- 
urer, Lloyd A. Dodd. 

British Columbia Chapter, ASTD. President, Terry Lawson; Vice President, Cal E. Pep- 
pler; Secretary, Don Hicks, Municipality of Burnaby, 4545 E. Grandview-Douglas High- 
way, Burnaby, B.C.; Treasurer, Olive Ambler. 

Hawaii Chapter, ASTD. President, Sandy S. Sumida; Vice President, Harry Myers; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Robert Lajala, Hawaiian Telephone Co., 1130 Alakea St., Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 





Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, Ragnar H. Peterson, Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co., 266 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn.; Vice President, Douglas Fellows; 
Secretary, Howard Quimby; Treasurer, James Murdock. 


Addendum 





The following organizations sent in their questionnaires too late for them 
to be listed under their respective states. 


Calgary Personnel Association, P.O. Box 835, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. President, H. W. 
Stevens; Vice President, C. M. Arthur; Secretary, Miss G. Scott; Treasurer, R. H. Clark. 
Hutchinson Personnel Relations Council. President, Ed Doherty; Vice President, A. A. 

Moore; Secretary, Mrs. Evelyn I. Phinney, 402 W. 26 St., Hutchinson, Kan. 

Kaw Valley Personnel Association. President, Frank Klunk; Vice President, Harold Warren; 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. R. Jud Miller, 508 Harrison St., Topeka, Kan. 

Midwest Compensation Ass’n. C. Rowsey, Hamilton Foundry, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Santa Clara Valley Personnel Association. President, James W. Flood; Vice President, Samuel 
O. Lemmon, Jr.; Secretary, J. Lytle Gibson, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 86 S. 3rd St., 
San Jose, Calif.; Treasurer, Mrs. S. E. Bell. 

Sheboygan County Personnel Association. President, Winston Ter Maat, Citizens Bank of 
Sheboygan, 7th & Wisconsin Ave., Sheboygan, Wisc.; Secretary, Carl W. Lindemann. 
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Recruiting Professional Personnel 
By P. W. Maloney 


Here is the crystallization of recruitment knowledge over the past 
decade—the do’s, dont’s, and how-to's of recruiting engineers, scien- 
tists, management trainees, accountants, sales representatives, and 
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